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f TEALTH being the afeatelt blaine 


. & upon earth, it is natural to imagine, . 
we thould be ftudious to preferve it ; and 
yet, if we'take a view of the actions and 
conduct of mankind in general, we are led 
to fuppofe that it is not the greateft good. 
Inftead of paying any regard toit, we fre- 
quently indulge our appetites, at the ex- 
pence of our conftitutions. The human 
body is a piece of mechanifm, that re- 
quires care and attention. It. may be 
compared to clock-work, which, if not 
‘kept free from duit and other extraneous, 
‘injurious fubftances, will prefently be 
out of order. Life is, generally fpeak- 
‘ing, fhortened or prolonged, according te 
_ the care we take of it. qeit 


~ 
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. Inthe firft age of the world, the life of 
man was nearly athoufand years; but af- 
ter the flood, it was abreviated to half its. 
length. ‘Three generations later. it was 
reduced to one fourth of its original term, 
and man-feldom lived above two. hundred 
years. About the time of Mofes, it be- 
came fhorter ftill, commonly not exceed- 
ing one hundred and twenty years, and 
now, it is reduced to little more than half 
that period. m 
But, though we find this gradual declen- 
_ fion in the feveral ages of the world ; yet 
we muft underftand, that it it was not 
equally {o in all parts, at the fame time 5 
‘fordifference of climate, and difference 
_ of living, caufed a difference in the length 
of life. -Hence,.fome of the inhabitants 
of the earth lived three times or four times 
-as long as others. 
Now, why the days of man fhould be 
thus fhortened, and his term of life fo 
much reduced, is an obje&t worth our en- 
gquiry ; and, if we compare the manner 
sof our living. now, with that of the firft 
_ “age of the world, we fhall fee evident rea- 
 @fons for it ; every generation having more 
and more, impaired its conftitution_ by a 
ad degenerate 
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degenerate caurfe of liviig, incompatible 
with the lawsof nature. ~ And aswe mutt 
of neceility, admit of hereditary infirmi- 
ties, we have reafon to expect, (unlefs by 
great reformation of the injurious cultoms 
of later ages) that life in future will be 
fhorter fill. 

*Tis true, there is another rationa! caufe, 
namely, that when the number of men 
upon the earth was fmall, it was necefla- 
ry their life fhould he prolonged, for the 
purpofes of population ; but as they in- 
creafed, this became no longer neceflary, 
and the wifdem of the Creator found it 
requifite to fherten their days, leit the 
earth fhould be overftocked.. - For were 
‘men to live nine hundred years now, with 
the prefent encreafe of the fpecies, there 
could not be provifion for one tenth part 
of their number. But, notwith{tanding 
this, it is a matter ef melancholy confide~ 
ration, to think, how much longer a man 
might live, with temperance, than he does 
at prefent ;» and how foon the gratificas 
tion of a little momentary pleafure hurs 
_ ries him out of life, perhaps to. the def 
- tructian of his family, and the lofs ofhap-- 
~ pinefs hereafter. So GN iabe cae Fath 
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In the infancy of the world,man fought 
only after the neceflary requifites of his 
being, and was contented with that com- 
petent fubfiftence, which nature required, 
but, in procefs of time, he grew diflatisfi- . 
ed with the bare neceflariesiof life, (that 
wholefome provifion that would have great- 
ly prolonged it,) and hunted after variety 
and excefs, to pleafe and gratify a fenfud} 
appetite. Thus, one age taught another 


. tobe irregularand difordered,diGated new: 


inventions to fucceeding generations, and 
tranfmitted their ruined practices to the 


following ages to imitate and compleat. 


- Hine illa lachryme !—After this mans ~ 
ner, and by fuch means, is the life of man 
befet by innumerable infirmities and dif- 
eafes: hus, is he cut off, before he is well 
aware of it. 

Now, it is natural for man to covet 
length of life, we have reafon to fuppofe, 
he will be glad to pay fome attention to 
thofe things, that will either prolong or. . 
fhorten it ; and, as length of life depends 
upon health, health is the principal thing 
to be confidered. icy: 
« The praice of phyfic was anciently — 
diftsibuted into three branches ; the frit. 


: 


; 
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a converted into blood. ‘The remaining part 
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of which was confined to furgery ; the fe- 
cond, to the 4dmmiftration of internal re- 
medies ; the lait, toa due regulation of 
dict. Phe two former have, in no age,. 
received more ufeful improvement than in. 
the prefent. But, itis greatly to be doubt- 
ed, whether or not an attention has been 
paid to'the latter, in proportion to its dig- 
nity and importance. 

‘Many are the caufes of ill. health, but. 
the principal one is the variety and excefs, 


of food. “Vo this then, at prefent, we fhall’ 


turn,our enquiries.. But, before we pro-. 
ceed, it may not be unneceflary to give 


' the reader fome little infight into the na-, 


ture of digeftion, and the properties of: 


food in general. 


When food isthruwn down into a heal-~ 
thy ftomach, it naturally diffolves and fer- 
ments, it being a natural property of the 
{tomach to. produce fermentation. The 
aliment being diffolved and fermented, is 
again rendered folid by the juices of the 


_ ftomach ; and the nutritive fluid being ex-, 


pelled from the folid part, is paffed into 
he inteftines, where it. is abforbed by cer- 
fain veflels that open into them, and ig 
of 


fee 2, 


ras 
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. in fhort, if it be fuchas fhall, in any way, 
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of the food, being retained-in the ftomach,: 
during this procefs, is afterwards evacua~ 
ted. But this fermentation in the body is: 
not exa@tly fimilar to ‘fermentations out: 
of the body ; as, in fermentations out of 
the body, the air contained in the fubftan=) 
ces fermenting is let out, which may be” 
found by experiment ; but, this is not the: 
cafe in healthy perfons and in proper food, - 
within the body ; fermentation there takes 
place without any extrication of air. Im 
weak ftomachs,indeed,and in thé digefting 


of fomé"particular: foods, - extrication of 


air will often fo diftend the ftomach, as to» 
occafion fiatulencies: and’ pain ;. but this” 


is always irregular and unnatural. 

Now, if fuch extrication of air fhould 
happen, or the food we take: be fuch as 
wil! not, in the ftomach, readily’ diffolve, . 
ferment, become folid, or re-diffolve ; or, 


refift the powers of the ftomach, digeftion 
will be imperfeé&t, and the whole fyfteny 
difordered ; it being only fiich part of the 
food as is digefted, that nourifhes the body. 

If the digeftive powers of the ft mac} 
be weak, natural fermentation will no 
take place, but fuch. fermentation 'as ¥ 
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obferve in flour,.when mixt with yeft,that 
is, the atr in the fubftances we eat will be 
_ extricated_; and fometimes. to fuch a de- 


gree as to diftend the ftomach greatly, and _ 


bring on, what is called wind, belchings 
and pain.. In, this cafe vegetables wil! 
turn acid, and.meat will putrify, before 
either of them: are paffed from the ftom- 
ach. This occafions heart-burn, a cer- 
- tain fign. of indigeftion ; and, if this weak- 
| nefs of the ftomach continues, and putre- 
* faGtion.runs to agreat height, ficknefs, vo- 
| Miting, and purging will be the confe- 
_ quence, and fometimes fever. Now, fhould 
any quantity of this putrid food be abfor- 
hed by. the veffels, and, in its paflage thro’ 
_ the body, be carried into the blood, it will 
_ weaken the whole fy{tem, and, if not time- 
_ ly prevented, bring on fuch a general pu- 
-strefaction of the blood, &c. as to prove 
SERA NEA ake ean 
| _ AIf.what we eat, be of hard digeftion, 
_ that is, fuch as will not readily diffolve, 
_ ther owing to the nature of the food, its 
shard texture, or the weaknefs of our di- 
igeftive organs, it will remain too long, 


bofare it be paffed off, and producea ie 
ol cr Spa g 


_ break down or ferment in the ftomach,¢i< 
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_of weight, fullnefs, oppreffion and cold 3 
- as is the cafe with falted meats in weak 
ftomachs. "Tis the fame, if it will not re- 
diffolve, after itis coagulated or become 

folid.. hie dice. 
So again, if it be too eafy of digeftion ; 
that is, if it be fuch as ‘will not remain 
long enough in the ftomach, owing either 
to its want of tendency to become folid 
again after it is diflolved ; or to the ftrength 
of the {tomach preventing it ; the nutri- 
tive part will not have time to feparate, 

and the body will not be nourifhed. - 

Further, it muft be obferved that circu- 
lation is carried on by a contra@tion of the 
heart, driving the blood from its cavities 
into the blood velfels, which, immediately 
on receiving it, contract likewife,and im- 
pel it on, thro’ the whole round of the fyf- 
tem, tothe heart again. Now, if theheart 
and veffels ‘contract too quick, or with too 
much force, it occafions a ftrong, quick’ 
oie and fever; and will often throw’ the 
ood in fuch quantities upon the brain, 
which is a tender, delicate part, as to bring 
on Stupor, Apoplexy, delirium, and death ¢ 
and, it is the property of fome fubftances, 
to-dtimulaté or‘encreafe this a&tion of thé 
heart’ 
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Inifh it. .Foodofawvifcid, clammy nature, 

lary, like the -white of an.ege, will ad- 
tee to the fides, of the ftomach, and, by 
fo doing, throw the blood, from other parts 
of the ,bedy,:in-fuch quantities upon the 
‘brain, as.to. opprefs it, and fometimes oc- 
eafion apoplexy. “How this isybrought a- 
bout, is unknown,.but experience thews 
‘us that it is;fo. yay eee 
_, Perfons have:been-fo difordered by eat~ 
ing mufcles, which are.of a yifcid nature, 
that, without {ome timely .affiftance, they 
would have died. -In thefe. cafes, the head 
fwells, the face becomes of a black red, 
the eyes are ready to ftart from their foc- 
‘Kets, and a ftupor-fucceeds ;. but by admi- 
niftering a vomit, and making the ftomach 
difcharge.its, contents, and by opening the 
jugular vein,” the patient -has Pienctinnsy 
Recovered, 

__ Fromhence:it appears, that. fome kinds 
of food are wholefome, ethers unwhole- 
fome, and that there is none univerfally 
proper. -It muft.be adapted to the con- 
aia... 
Now, there is a period in the . life of 


man, in which the organs of digeftion are | 


baths 


ae 


heart and. veffels ;. and of. others, to dimi- » 
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weak, and yet, — at the ‘fame’ “time, 
there is a neceflity for much nourifhment. 
This period ‘is infancy ; for, as at this 
time, the body increafes faft, much nour- 
ifhment is required to help and forward 
the growth: milk*béing naturally provi- 
ded, and therefore probably adapted to it, 
we may fuppofe it to be a food of -eafy 
digeftion and confiderable nourifhment. © 
Examining then the properties of milk, 
will give.us fome infight into the nature 
of food in general. ied . 

Milk is not a fimple fubftance ; ‘itas a_ 
mixture of three ; namely, coagulable 
matter, expreffed oil, and fugar. oagu- 
lable matter is that which will‘unite, and 
become folid, leaving the reft thinner and 
more fluid, -wiz. the curd ; and expreffed 
oil is fuch as.can be procured from any 
fubftance by prefling, as oil.of almonds, © 
olives, and the like, by expreffed oil, ‘in 
milk we underftand the cream. 

The moft fimple food, then, does 
not appear to be ‘the eafieft of digeftion ; 
if it was, we fhould have expected ‘that © 
silk would have confifted of one fubitance 
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That the coagulable matter, is capable 
of affording confiderable nourtfhment,m 
be gathered fromour experiencing that 
animal mucilage Ha the moft ; mu- 
cilage being that fubftance which has fuf- 
ficient moifture to keep it together ; as, 
for example,—found, good meat. 
This coagulable matter, inmilk, is flu- 
id indeed when taken, but there is ajuice 
peculiar to. the ftomach, very different from 
_.an acid,-that renders it folid. We find | 
the ftomach of.a calf, though cleared of e- 
_wery thing that is acid, to have this prop- 
erty. An infufion of a few grains of the 
inner coat will coagulate or curdle fever- 
al quarts of milk. 
With refpect tocheefe, for we fhall not 
‘have a better opportunity to mention it, 
it has, in. general, a coftive quality 4 but 
it differs, in proportion to thé quantity of 
oil, in the coagulable part. ‘The more’ 
rich, oily parts there are in cheefe, the 
more nutritive it is and foluble : that is, 
ithe. readier it will digeft ; the leaner‘the - 
,cheele, the more difficultly it digefts.— 
_ ACheefe is liable to. become rank and pu-- 
-trid, we muift then confider it as havingall 
© the -effedis. of areal iots when advanced . 
chy re 
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to putrefaction ; at this time it, ceafes to 
‘be nutritive, and can only be confidered 
as an affiftant to digeftion. Cheefe, in+ 
deed, as food, is only fit for the \aborious 
anu ropmit. 0) wee 
' Having mentioned cheefe, Jet us fay a 
word or twoupon butter. A quantity of 
pure cream eaten, is undoubtedly unwhol- 
fome ; being, from its difpofition to get 
acid and rancid, very difficult of digeftion; 
but, in the form of butter, it may be ufed 
with advantage. “iis a ftrongnutriment, 
_ fit to accompany our vegetable diet, efpe- 
cially fuch vegetables as are naturally dry 
ef themfelves ; ‘in this cafe, it gives them 
the properties of rich, oily fubftances.— 
Dut eo returns Pe ROE Sy 
- It appears then that milk, and of courfe 
- all other food, muft become folid in the 
. ftomach, and, after that, undergo a ‘frefh 
change, that is, be rediffolved, for digef- 
tion ; for which purpofe, it muft remain 
' fome time there, before it be pafled off. 
Now, that the expreffed oil, which ‘is 
_ thecream, helpsdigeition, is evident from 
. milk’s not digefting fo well when “it has 
‘been fkimmed, the curd being harder ; for 
the cream and the fugar, being mixed with 


een: 
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the curd, feparate the different parts of it 
more from one another, fo that the natur- 
al fluid t 

-eafier, and fermentation goon the better.* 
And as to fugar, it, being from its nature 
more apt to paras will of courfe facil- 
itate digeftion. 

‘That expreffed oil affords much nour- 
ifhment, we find from men and animals 
being able to live a long time upon nuts, 
almonds, &e.. fuch containing a quantity 
of this oil. But, expreffed oil alone pro- 
duces fenfe of weight on the ftomach,ow- 
ing to a relaxation it brings on, prevent- 

_ing the ftomach’s contracting and expel- 


ling its load, and if taken in quantities, a 


will bring on ficknefs. 
; That fugar alfo affords great Bu i 
ment, is euedent from’ animals thriving on 


the fhoots of young plants, which contain: 
a great deal of fugar ; and from fome ne- 


groes living wholly on the fugar cane.— 


But fugar alone is vifcid, and, by adhering ‘ 


to Mi fides of the ftomach, will ftimulate 
; it . 


wae ites will is, tod Hott of heavy for a 
child’: $ flomach, let it be diluted or mixed with 
water 5 ; it fhould never be fkimmed, 


he ftomach will penetrate the | 


ee, ae 
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it and difordér the fyftem, and if diluted 
with any watry fluid, would be fo thin as 
not to be retained in the ftomach long en 
ough for digeftion, but mixed with the 
 €oagulable’ part of the milk, it is fuffici 
ently retained. Either of thefe fubftances 
alone then, viz. coagulable matter, expref> 
fed oil, or fugar, would be hard of digef- 
tion ; but blended, asin milk, they aré- 
éa/y of digeftion. . 3 
Immediately after child-birth, when the 
milk begins to flow in the mother’s breafts, 
_ it contains a larger quantity of fugar and 
' water (for there is always a fmall quanti- 
ty of water) in proportion to the coagula- - 
ble matter. — Liens months after child- 
birth, the coagulable matter encreafes,and 
the fugar proportiogably diminifhes. For 
as the infant ftomach is weak, the folid 
- part of the milk is at firftlefs, fo that a 
loofer mafs is formed, much eafier to be 
diffolved. As the child grows ftronger, 
its ftomach can bear more of this coagula- 
ble matter, and digefts it, if it be firmer. 
_ This points out, that a young child, one 
of a month old, will not thrive, in gener- 
m= on break-milk eight or nine months 
old. se 8 Sere 
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.» Wealfo learn from this, that weakfto- 
machs require food of eafy digeftion 5 
{trong ftomachs, food of harder digeftion. 
Thus, chickens, &c. will nourifhepeople 
moft, recovering from ficknefs, athicen 
&c. will beft recruit a labourer. 

_. Having thus far confidered the. proper- 
ties of milk, the food nature has defigned 
‘for the infant-ftomach, we fhall be able 
to difcover the wholefomenefs of other 
foods, byexamining their different prop- 
erties ; and we will begin with vegetables. 

The vegetable fub{ftances capable of 
nourifhing are as follow : : 

1, Farrinaceous matter, or flour. This 
is generally contained in grain ; but fome- 
times we find it in the ftems of plants, 
and fometimes in their roots. 

2. Vegetable mucilage : as for exam- 
ple, gum-arabic, &e. "That thisiis capas 
ble of nourifhing, is.evident from whole 
caravans living on it, for along time, when 
they can procure no other food, 

3. Sugar. . : 

4. Expreffed oils. And, 
5. Native vegetable acid ;,or the juice 


of four fruits, which tendsto take offthe — ) 


‘putrefcency of animal food :ithat.is, to pre» 
Utah? 3 Ba vent « 
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vent meat from corrupting, while it con- 
tinues in the ftomach. 

-. For animal food, without a mixture of 
vegetable, is apt to continue too long in 
the ftomach, before it ferments. In this 
cafe, it will fometimes begin to putrify 
before it is paffed off, which putretaction 
getting into the blood, will often bring on 
a putrefaction of all the fluids of the body. 
This is a complete fea-fcurvy, which, if 
not timely remedied, always terminates 
dreadfully. Salting provifions makes them 
harder of digeftion ; and though it pre- 
vents meat from corrupting foon out of 
the body ; yet, as the {alt feldom if ever 
penetrates fufficiently into the fubftance 
of the meat, fo as totally to fecure it a- 
gainft putrefaétion, when in the body, if 
it is not immediately made to ferment, by 
the: addition of vegetable food, or fome 
vegetable acid thrown in with it, it will 
be apt to putrify before it digefts, and con- 
taminate the whole fyftem. Hence we 
fee, how liable mariners are, on a voyage, 
where there is a fcarcity of vegetables, to. 
be afliGed with the feurvy, and how foon 
they get rid of that diforder, when ‘they 
ence get on fhore again, to the free ufe of 
herbs and roots. ‘Now, 
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Now, thefe five vegetable fubftances, 
we have mentioned, go naturally through 
fermentation, and are converted into blood. 

With refpe& to the fibres, the folid part 
of vegetables, we find them frequently 
_ pafs through the body without being al- 
tered. As for example, peas and {kins of | 
goofbetries, currants, &c. Now, as the 
texture of the ftrongeft tendons of animal 
food its conftantly deitroyedin their paflage 
through the body, while fuch parts of ve- 
getable food fhall be evacuated as they were 
takenin,it is a queftion whether thefe laft 
were digefted ? If any of them are, it muft 
be fuch only as are young and tender. 

But toreturn. Farrinaceous matter is 
contained in the feeds of all vegetables ; 
but in many, it is fo mixed with other 
fubftances, as to be unfit forufe. Thus, 
we find it in peas, beans, €c. but in too 
{mall quantities for the purpofes of life. . 
» So again, we meet with it in nuts ; as 
walnuts, chefnuts, almonds, filberds, com- 
mon nuts, &¢. But thefe contain toomuch 
oil to be wholefome for» common food, 


Befides, they yield a bitterifh, aftringent 
_ matter, which adds to their unwholefome~ 
onefs. Bitter almonds, acorns, &c. which 

sak ae ~eontaln 
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eontain a great deal of this matter, are 
more unwholefome ftill.. The oil, con- 
tained in nuts, will often give a fenfe of , 
weight in the ftomach, and ftimulate the” 
“fyftem during digeftion,-efpecially when 
eaten raw. Befides,. the farrinaceous. 
matter'in them has a vifcidity that ren- 
ders them hurtful to the conftitution’; but 
roafting them will deftroy this vifcidity, 
and then they may be eaten fafely, and 
will afford much nourifhment.. They 
imay be rendered eafier ef digeftion, by 
mixing them with flour. “Tis the cocoa- 
nut, mixed with flour, that forms choco- 
late. . 
Farrinaceous matter is found’ alfo im 
many roots, as in patatoes, &c. and fome> 
_ times in'the pith of trees,,as in the palm-. 
trée. : 

We ufe the pith of one tree, which we 
make into fago, by moiftening it with wa- 
ter, beating it up, fo as to feparate it from 
the fibrous part of the tree, drying it into: 
a cake, and afterwards reducing it to pow- 
der. “Thus, it becomes eafy of digeftion;. 
and ‘does not ftimulate ; ‘but, fill, as it 

affes off too foon from 'the ftomach,.at 
oes not afferd'much nourifhinent.. How- 
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ri it is very proper food: for weak 
miachs ; as in fevers. 


In the Eaft, they eat rice ; in England, 


wheat ; in Germany, rye ; 3 in fome parts, 
oats and Barley ; and in Africa, Indian” 


wheat. This isthe grain commonly ufed 
for food, and it appears to be well mlapied 
to digeftion. 

Farrinaceous matter is, in its nature, 
folid. capable of being diffolved in water, 
and forming a jelly. If, before we dif- 


folve it in water, we expofe it to heat, it 


coagulates or becomes folid ; thus, if we 
bake it, we convert it into bread ; after 
which, it will not fo readily diffolve. But 
bread diffolved by long boiling, is lefs 
vifcid than a folution of flour would be ; 
and confequently more wholefome. Was 
flour ufed, with water, raw, it would be 
fo vifcid as to clog and cloy the ftomach ; 


we therefore prepare it to, take off this 


vifcidity. 
Flour is not a to undergo that fer- 
mentation in the ftomach, fo as fufficient~ 


ly to corre& the putrefeency of animal ° 


food ; we therefore ferment it firft ; that 
ty sue make it into bread. Another rea~ 
fon for our converting it inte bread, i is, 


pe a { at 
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that in fermentation, extrication’ of air a 


takes place, which leaves a number of 
holes, making the bread {fpungy ; by which 
means, when eaten, it foaks up the fluid 
of the ftomach and facilitates digeftion. 

In order to coagulate the flour, that is,’ 
make it into bread,:and give it a white 
nefs, whichis the nature of all coagulants to 
do,;bakers mix with it a quantity of allum, 
which, if not fo great as to give the: bread 
a tafte, can do no:harm to adults ;-but a 
{mall quantity’ will do much mifchief to 
infants.’ Panada, therefore, for children, 
fhould by no means be made of bread in 
which any allum has been mixed. It is 
for this reafon phyficians preferibe bifcuit- 
powder.’ bee 

Sometimes bakers ufe whites of eggs, 
and fometimes fpirits of wine, to coagu-+ 
late the flour. asin French bread ; the 


_ firft is innocgnt,: and the: laft evaporates — 


during the baking, and can produce no ilk 
effet. Forif bread*is not perfe@ly coa- 
gulated, it will fometimes fermenta fecond 
time in the ftomach, particularly.ifit con- 


tinues long, as in weak ftomachs, and turn. 


four ; bat baking it a fecond time will tot- 
ally prevent this. Thus, tufks and toafted _ 
bread Pe 
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‘bread.are often prefcribed .for difordered 
{tomachs, as being leait.liable to do mif- 
chief ; for the leaft extrication of airin 
: weak {tomachs is injurious. 
But farrinaceous feeds and roots are not 
fufficient to correct the putrefcency of 
‘meat 5 we therefore make ufe of vegeta- 
‘bles, that were not originallydefigned for 
food, namely, pot-herbs. ,Of thefe, 
The one fort are cabbages, colliflowers, 
-brocoli, and all the-varieties of this clafs of 
plants. <Ehey contain naturally a ftimu- 
lating oil, and .a,bitter aftringent juice, fo 
as not to-be fit for ufe ; but we find this 
only in wild cabbages, &c. By cultiva- 
tion, this oil and. bitter juice are deftroy- 
ed, and fuch as grow. in our gardens con- 
fift of little more than mucilage and fugar ; 
and, of courfe are fit for food. 
‘The method taken to deftroy thefe nox- 
lous juices, is,.to grow the.plants, in the 
dark, or, with as little air as poffible ; this 
‘is done by planting them.ina -rich foil, 
and thus making them fo luxuriant, that 
the leaves {hall embrace one another, by 
which means the body of the plant grows 
,in the dark and with little or no air.— 
Hence the inner leaves become white, and 
hee ren Lio a are 


i 
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we déftroy-its noxious oil. Wild cellery, 


| not deftroy the oil in thefe, but by boil- 
ing. i 


~ much opium, and when wild arevery bit- 
ter and difpofe to fleep, confequently are 
unfit for food ; but by cultivating them in} 
. rich foils, and covering them from light} 
and air, by tying themup, we render t 


- 


‘are free from thofe hurtful juices. The 


outer ‘leaves may -be eaten, but the inner 
ones are moft wholefome, So young plants 
are more wholefome than old ones, as 
whatever of thefe juices they.contain, they 


are not near fo rank. 


Another kind of plants we ufe, are par{- 


dey, fennel, thyme, mint, fage, &c. and 


fome others .of the fame kind. Thefe 
contain a ftimulating cil that would be in- 


 jurious to the conftitution, if eaten in any 
quantity ; and on that account are only 
- nfed as condiments with a feafoning to.o- 


ther foods. - «Cellery is of the fame kind ; 
‘but by earthing it up, and thus. making it 
grow in the dark, and with little or no air, 


af eaten, would-blifter the mouth. 
The feveral {pecies of onions, garlick, 
fhalots, c. are of another clafs.; we can- 


“Lettuce, endive, dandelion, &c. contain 


wholefome. Spinnage 
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 Spinnage, beets and other plants of that 

Aind, when wild, contain alfo a very bit- 

‘ter oil, fo as not to be eatable ; but by cul- 
tivation in rich foils they lofe this oil. 

In the fame manner afparagus contains 
oil fo ftimulating, that, if eaten wild would 
blifter the tongue ; but by cultivating it 
in rich ground and making afe only of the 
young fhoots, we avoid this inconvenience : 

but we fhall take occafion to mention this 


after. 

None of thefe plants alone afford much 
nourifhment ; we ufe them to corre@ the 
putrefcency of anima! food, and particu- 
larly in the fummer, as not ftimulating.° 

- They are apt.to ferment, andtusn four 
in a weak ftomach, and in fermenting, 
will letloofe the air contained in them, and 


they fhould refrain from eating them, till 


agree with them, they not only diforder 


jtime, fo injure their digeftive organs, 
jitob 

equences. OO. 
eo teed ey Peas, 


and every other article more fully here- 


occafion wind: when perfons find this, 


their ftomach grows ftronger ; for by con= _ 
tinuing to take down fuch things as dif- 


themfelves for the prefent, -but will, in,. 


e hereafter attended with dreadtul con} i 


ee ee 
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Peas, beans, kidney-beans, Gr. are mére 
flatulent or windy ftill ;, efpecially when 
edten. unripe, as is always done : fuch per- 
fons therefore with whom they difagree,, 
-{hould by no means eat them. 
With refpe& to efculent roots ;. thefe 
contain mucilage,*fugar and farrinaceous 
matter, that is, flour. ~The two laft afz 
_ ford much nourifhment,, but the mucilage 
does little elfe than forward fermentation. 
‘The more mucilaginous and watery thefe 
roots are, the .more apt they are to fer- 
mhentand correct the putrefcency of animal 
food, and confequently the fitter to be eats 
en in watmweather. But themore fugar 
and, flour they contain, the more they 


-,nourifh. 


‘Turnips, radrfhes,-onions, Je. are e- 
qually as liable to ferment and corte&t pus 
trefeency, as the herbs fpringing from 
thefe roots ; and as they contain a greater 


| , quantity of fugar than their refpective herbs 


;they are more nutritive. 

Carrots, parfneps, artichokes, Jerufalem 
attichekes, &c: contain much fugar and 
~ farrinaceous matter, but very iitde mucil+ 


58 


.age. Thefe are wholefome, nutritive, and 
aes RT Cae: ee ae ee! 


‘eafy of digeftion. signe 
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The fugar adds much to the nutritive 
quality of the farrinaceous matter in all 
thefe fubftances..- eo ; 

Potatoes, yams, earth-nuts, &c. contain 
flour almoft alone, with very little fugar, 

but more water than we find in farrinaceous 
feeds.’ However; the farrinaceous matter 
_is the fame’ in both, andis coagulable by 
heat. We boil them and roa{t.them, to 
deftroy their vifcidity.. Foro By 
‘It was but lately that thefe roots were 
‘introduced’ into Europe for food. They — 
are as nutritive as wheat flour, but cannot 
be fo: well made into bread without a mix- 
ture of flour, as they will not readily fer- 
‘ment without fome fuch mixture. One 
reafon for our not growing them fo gene- 
rally as wheat, is that they are more apt 
to failin the produce. The crop is not 
equally certain. 

It is not yet determined, whether mufh~ 
rooms are animals or vegetables. ‘They 
have al! the praperties of animal food, and 

mauit be contidered as'fuch. © 


Pie TB Reali 
FRUITS contain fugar, native vegeta~ — 
ble acid, and mucilage ; and their fkins— 
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contain more or lefs an aftringent juice ; 
but fo little of it, as not to render them 
unwholefome. Nay, itis rather of fervice, 
as it ftimulates the f{tomach, caufes it to 
contract {trongly, and thus prevents the 
fruit becoming acid and flatulent. The 
fugar, acids and mucilage are capable of 
fermenting and being converted into blood. 
- As fugar affords more nourifhment than any 
other fubftance, fuch fruits as are fweetedt 
are the moft wholefome,vzz. figs, grapes, Sec. 
_ Sugar is even more nutritive than flour, 
but it is feldom thoroughly digefted ; being 
fo very foluble, it pafies off from the fto- 


_ but little nourifhment, but then, they ten 
more to correct putrefcency. 
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Such as contain much fugar and lefs 
water and mucilage, are not fo aptto fer- 
ment, confequently are not fo proper to 
correat putrefcency ; but then they are 
more nutritive than fuch as contain more 

mucilage and water, and lefs fugar. ‘They 
afford fo much nourifhment, that in many 
countries they are ufed as food : thus, figs, 
dates, fc. in Portugal are eaten as com- 
mon food. 

By evaporating the water from fruits, 
that is by drying them, weleffen their dif— 
pofition to ferment, confequently, we make 
them lefs flatulent and more nutritive. 

The fermentation of fome fruits, inthe 
ftomach have, by letting loofe the air, fome- 
times fo diftendedit,as to prove fatal ; but 
we may correct this by adding fugar to 
them or fpices. However,. fuch as find 
they difagree with them, if they v value their 
health, fhould refrain from eating them. 

Fruits containing a great quantity of 
native vegetable acid, afford fo little nour- 
-ifhment, (as lemons, oranges, €¥c.) that 
we feldom ufe them, but as a power act- 
ing on the ftomach,.to correct the bad pro- 
‘perties of other. food ; 7 ae 
Aereafter.. - 
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Sour fruits, eaten inautumn, have been 
accufed of bringing on violent continued 
purgings, but without any reafon. Indeed, 

ome four fruits willadtas purgatives, and 
the purging fhall continue ; but this muft 
be owing to the ftate of the body, predif- 
pofed to purge; for, we find, that when 
fruit purges a body, not predifpofed td 
purge, no purging ‘continues when thé 
fruitisevacuated. In hot fummers, when 
there is great plenty of fruit, dyfenteries 
or continued purgings are apt to be gene- 
yal, but this is owing to the heat of the 
weather ; for perfons will be afflicted 
with dyfentery, who eat no fruit. In 
fhort, in fuch diforders they counteraét ; 
and thofe who eat no fruit, are more apt 
to purge, than fuch asdo. Nay; if ae 
quantities of fruit fhould purge, it will 
not prove dangerous; it will aé& no fur- 
ther. than as a dofe of phyfic. — ee 

There is one {pecies of fruit very differ- 
ent from others, namely, cucumbers, mel- 
ons, Sc. This fruit, either ripe or un- 
ripe, contains'a great deal of mucilage of 
a particular kind. Break them in two, 
and you will fee much of this mucilage 
eoze out, fo as to glue the two parts rigs 
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ly together. Now, this mucilage prevents - 
the other parts of the fruit from ferment- 

ing, confequently caufes- indigeftion, and: 

Brings onin theftomachafenie of weight, 

_ coldnefs and ficknefs : for though the {ub- 
ftance be foft, it will not readily diffolve. 
Cucumbers having been known ‘to lie in 
the ftomach three days: undigefted. We 
are led to ufe them in the fummer as cool- 
ing food ; but they are very injuriousto: 
the conflitution.. Befides they containa. 
quantity of eflential; oil (which no-other: 
vegetable fubftance does) very difagreeable 
and hurtful to-a. weak ftomach., If they 
are eaten, therefore, it fhould be with oil 
and pepper, as correctors of their noxious: 

® qualities. There is a natural bitter in the. 
tkin of the cucumber which will ferve to. 
digeft it, if eaten at the fame time : but 
this fhould only bedonewhen the cucum= 
ber is young, as it afterwards becomesin~ —_ 

. jurious to the ftormachi.. 5 i 
~ Having now treated’of the properties: 
and wholefomenefs of vegetable food, we 
will proceed next to animal food; and. 
herein we will firit confider the property 
‘of ufing it. pret) on 
\ It has been givenas a reafon for not u- 

elabee 4 fing 
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fing animal food, that it was inconfiftent 
with humanity. . There can, however,. 
be little difficulty about this, as there 
are a great number of animals that muft: 
live on animal food wholly, not. being a~ 


Ps 


ble to eat vegetable. It was therefore the * 


intention of the Creator, that animal food, 
fhould be eaten.: All that is to be con- 
fidered, is whether-man is that animal that 


is deftined to live upon-animal food. The — 


Pythagorean doétrine, heightened by fu- 
perftition, has been a-means of making 
numbers of people,-vix. the whole of the 


Gentoos, the whole empire of Hindoftan,. 


and part.of China, larger.together than 
France, Spain, Italy, and England, whol- 
ly abftain from meat.. ; 


It is alfo to be obferved,. that the rae 


of particular animalsis feldom diminifhed, 
though we deftroy. many. of them ;. the in- 


creafe of animals being much below what 


might be propagated.. One man, andone 
woman might, in the nature of things, 
have thirty children ; but, in general, they 
may have ten, five boys and five girls. At 


every generation, then, were men propa-_ 
gated to the utmoft, they could increafein — 
number five times ; fo that, in ao if 

pie 
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 fhort time, a nation mult become exceed- 
- ingly populous. It isthe difficulty of pro- 
curing food, and obtaining the neceflaries 
and conveniences of life that prevents this 
propagation : a proof of the fuperinten- 
dency of Providence. Now,.as it isin 
man, fo is it inotheranimals. It is pof- 
fible for a fow. to bring forth ten pigs at 
every litter, fo that were this fpecies pro- 
pagated to the-utmoft, in a few years, the 
Increafe would be prodigious. Tenfold 
-in one year, and a-thoufand-fold in ten 
years. Here alfo the difficulty of obtaining 
food prevents increafe ; there being always 
a defire of propagation between the fexes. 
This is more evident, if we obferve the 
great increafe of rats in a granary, where 
* they multiply in proportion to the quanti- 

“ty of corn there lodged... _ 
' Thefe. things confidered,, we may. rea- 
dily fee, thatin deftroying annually a num- 
-ber of any one fpecies of animals, fo far 
from diminifhing that fpecies, we fhall 
 yather'increafe it, 2s in fuch a: cafe, we 
-fhall be anxious fo to do.’ So by fending 


-a number of inhabitants out of acountry, 
“we do not-depopulate that country, unlefs 
-iwe exceed a certain bounds. Animals 


“UGS: eat then 
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Pay Tage Ge4: 
then living on one another, is the means 
of increafing’ animal life confiderably : 
there can be, therefore; no reafon why a- 
nimal food fhould not be ufed.' Let us ex- 
amine then, ‘whether this food be proper. - 


Molt quadrupeds are confined naturally 


to particular climates, and moft of them, : 
in their organs of digeftion, fitted for ani- 
mal and vegetable food. Some have it on- 


ly in their power to obtain’ animal food, 


and fome'only vegetable ; but man feems 
deftined to cover the whole face of the 


earth; no climate being yet’ difcovered 


unfit for-4zs refidence. His powers are 
fitted for animal as well as vegetable food, 
and its digeftive organs equally adapted to 


. Both.. And, if we confider* mankind in 


their moit fimple ftate,- where they are @ 
moft guided by inftin@, we find as many _ 


‘thepherds and ‘hunters living: on animal 


food, as hufbandmen living on vegetable’. 
- Animals deftined to live on animal food, , 
have “their: inteftinal' canal’ fhorter. than’ 


fuch as live on vegetable» food, Thatis _ 
der. to be underftood by fuch as are | 


(in orde 


food: — 


equainted with ‘phyfical terms) have’ 
lefs length of gut. And as longer reten- 
tion. n the dtomach is required for animal — 


* 
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food than for vegetable, and man’s digef- 
tive organs are adapted. to this, it appears 
that man is deftinedto live equally on ani- 
-mal food, as vegetable. Further, the teeth 
_of man are a medium between the. teeth 
_of carnivorous animals, and thofe of gra- 
-meniverous. Befides, his health is better 
fupported. by a mixture of the two, than 
it would be, was heto live uponone. The 
‘Laplanders, indeed, live nine months on 
tein deer, and the Greenlander lives upon 
‘fith : itis poflible, therefore,.to live on 
animal food alone. . However, were we 
obliged to live upon one fort wholly, it 
would. be _beft to live on vegetable ; for 
animal food alone, would frequently bring 
on difeafes; a-mixture therefore is bet. 
In fhort, .manis,endowed with greater 
variety inhis fyftem and conftitution than 
any other animal, he being deftined to live 
in all parts of the earth. 
Let, us next confider the differences be- 


place food, within . the fomach, ds dif- 
peers from that which takes place out of 
it. If the {tomach then «be weak, fo as 
| net to Dring ¢ on fermentation natural to it, 
oe the’ 


ty 


i$ 
= 


tween, animal and vegetable foad. ‘New, 
as we faid before, Fightin PA which takes 
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the fermentation that would take place 
out of the ftomach, will take place in it. 
Hence it is. that in weak ftomachs food 
turns acid and putrid. “This firft occafi- 
ons heart-burn, a fure fign of a weak fto- 
mach ; andif the putrefaCtion fhould run 
toa great height. the confequence is fick- 
nefs, vomiting. purging, and fometimes 
‘fever. And fhould a {mall quantity of 
fuch putrified matter as was obferved be- 
fore. be abforbed by the veffels -in its paf- 


Mage through the body, it will deprefs the 


 ftrength and without a timely remedy, 


> caufe a. general putrefaction of the fluids 
through the whole fyftem. “Thus the mif- 


chiefs ofanimal food putrifying are grea-_ 
ter and more dangerous than fuch as arife 


from undigefted vegetable food, as this 
durns four only. 

Another difference is this. “Vegetable 
food. during .digeftion ‘ ftimulates lefs. 
"When the ftomach is diftended with food, 
the whole fyftem, during digeftion is more 


or lefs {timulated ;-but more fo with ani- 


mal food than with vegetable. Now the 


more our fy{tem is flimulated the quicker 


4s the circulation, andthe more feverith we 
become.- sachet en Rae 
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Asanimal food fills the blood-veffels full- 
er with bloed than vegetable, it naturally 
encrea{es our mufcular {trength ; but then 
it loads the brain, (every part being fuller 
of blood in proportion) and occafions hea- 
vinefs and ftupor : whereas, vegetable food, 
from not loading the fyftem with blood, - 
rather diminifhes mufculdr ftrength, but 
enables the mind to a& with greater force. 
Vegetable food, therefore, is fitter to give 
clearnefs of ideas ; and animal food is beft 
adaptedto labour. A phyfical demonitra- 
tion might be given of this ; but toa gen- 
eral reader it would be idle. However. 


s 


aaa 
shabit has a great effe€t in this cafe. Man, 


~accuftomed to labour, and to eat vegetable 
food, (as are the porters of Conftantino- 
ple) may be capable of great mufcular ex- 
ertion ; but this does not prove the power 
of vegetable food over animal. Soa horfe 
fed on grafs, and keptin exercife, will be 
better able to work, than one fed on hay 
and corn for twelve months together, 
without exercife : but this neither is any 
popes os . x 
The next thing to be confidered is, a 
maxim generally laid down by all authors 
on this fubject ; nae: amphi 
: aaa) GC 
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of food is more conducive,to health than 
a variety : but experience ‘teaches us the 
contrary. Milk, as we befere obferved, 
which affords great nourifhment, isa mix- 
ture of three nutritive fubftances ; and we 


may venture to affirm, that if.an alderman, 


was to eat.as much .of beef-{teaks, as he 
does of other things, at a city feaft, he would 
bring on ficknefs and vomiting. Put va- 
riety of grain before.a,hen, and fhe will 
eat of them -that-fhe likes -beft ; .but be- 
fore the day is out, fhe will eat of the o- 
ther. Initiné leads her to this, as moft 
conducive to her health. 
~ Almoft all food contains oil, and the 
ftomach can better bear a.variety of this 
oil, than a quantity of one particular fort. 
Befides, animal and vegetable food cor- 
ect the ill qualities of one another. Ani- 


amal food corres the flatulency of vege- 


table ; and vegetable food, the putrefcen- 


cy of animal. Indeed, a mixture offome | 


foods will difagree, as fifth and milk ; 


fith coagulating milk too firmly for eafy 


digeftion ; but there is no rule without ap 


exception. See 


The mifchief of variety of food is its 


4empting us to eat too much : but, ifwe — 
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avoid eating too much, variety is beft, 

provided that variety confifts of things ea~ 

fy of digeftion.. : 

But the moft fingular and curious cir- 
- eumftance, with refpe@ to food, is this. 
| The powers of digettion are adapted to 
_ the want of blood in the blood-veilels. If 
they are not fufficiently full for the pur- 
pofes of health, the appetite is great, di- 
gettion is ftrong, and much blood is form~ 
ed ; but if they are full enough, there is 
no appetite, digeftion is weak, and no 
blood is formed. For, let a man {wallow 
zs much food as he can, without an appe- 
tite, though he is able to digeft it, it will 
not be converted into blood. So watch- 
| ful is Nature of her health. 
Eating too: much food, in general, for 
a length of time does harm. It weakens 
the organs of digeftion, debilitates ‘the 
cconftitution, and wears it out. Hence a~ 
rife gout, apoplexy, and all the difeafes 
attendant on old age. In difeafe, men, 
eating too much, never efcape with im- 
punity. | 
_ We thall now proceed to the properties 
wf the different kinds of animal food. 
"There are two fubftances in meat capa= 
Meares Be ble 
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ble of nourifhing ; mucilage and expref- 
fed oil. 

Animal mucilages differ much from one 
another ; but confidered as food, they do 
not. The only difference of confequence 
is, as far as depends upon , their texture. 
When the fibres of an ‘animal are large, — 
they are not eafily diffolved ; of courfe, 
they are difficult of digeftion. . Beef is, 
on this account, more difficult, of digef- — 
tion than mutton ; the fibres of the one | 
being larger than thofe of the other. On 
ihe fame principles, when food is coagu- _ 
lated firmly, it is alfo difficultofdigeftion. — 
‘The firmer the coagulum, that is, the — 
lefs fluid it contains, the more difficult it 
will be of digeftion. Animal food, whofe - 
. fibres have but little fuid between them, 
haha is, dry meat, is more indigeftible than — 

‘moift. Thus, lean animals are harder of 

digeftion than fat ones ; and the lean part _ 
of fat meat is eafier of digeftion than the 
_ Jean:part of lean meat. By the fame way. 
_ of reafoning, meat roafted or boiled a great 
deal, is not fo digeftible as when roafted 
or boiled but little ; for when the fluids 
are expelled by heat, the fibres appr ach 
-clofer to each other, and, when.im the fto-- 
| oe a 
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mach, will not admit the juice of the fto- 
mach fo readily to penetrate it, confe- 
quay fermentation will not take place 
o foon. 

The readier animal food diffolves in 
water, the more Uigeftible it is: A floun- 
der boiled in an equal quantity of water, 
is fooner diffolved than mutton ; therefore 
flounders are eafier of digeftion than mut- 
ton ; the juice of the ftomach being little 
elfe than warm water, helped by fermen- 
tation. _ But fifh, though readily foluble 
in water, has a property in it that’ renders 
it indigeftible,, whichis a certain glarinefs 
orvifcidity ; but when the ftomach is ftrong 
enough to digeft it, it is eafier of digeftion 
than either flefh or fowl. 

Meat apt to putrify, is fooner digefted, — 
than fuch as is not. Pigeon will putrify 
_ fooner than duck : of courfe, pigeon is 
eafier of digeftion than duck. Now, as 
_ the fluids of animal food tend to haften pu- 
_ trefaction, by depriving it of thofe fluids, 
by long boiling or roafting, we render it 
harder of digeftion. By boiling meat till 
it be free from gravy,,we can keep it from 
- gorrupting for fix months. A further 
_ proof that meat much dreffed, islefs wholee 
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fome than fuch as is little dreffed. Such 
meats, however, as putrify the fooneft, 
are injurious to weak ftomachs, as this 
putrefcency ftimulates during the time of 
digeftion. by 
It is with a view of rendering meat ea- 
~ fier of digeftion, that we keep it fometime 
after it is killedbeforeweeatit. As foon 
as meat is killed it begins to putrify ; and 
‘putrefaGion is the moft effectual breaker 
down of animal fubftance, and a great af= 
fiftance to folution, whichis the:immediate 
forerunner of digeftion. But the length 
of time meat ought'to be kept, fhould be 
proportioned to its tendency to putrify, 
and the heat of the weather. It is eaten, 
for example, much fooner in fummer than 
in winter. | « 
_ But the property in which means differ 
moft, is their vifcidity: or glarinefs. Such _ 
as are vifcid adhere to the fides of the fto- 
mach, and ftimulate much. In quadru- 
peds, young animals have’ this property, 
fuch as veal, pig, fawn, and lamb ; but in 
a fmaller degree. “Young birds have the 
fame bad property, and all fith, in a great . 
degree ; particularly fhell-fith, which, on — 
this account, bas otten proved be: 
i : 3) 
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and:fataltomany. ‘When thefe haveiprov- 
ed fatal, it has been afcribed: to the copper 
veflel in which they were dreffed ; but 
a little obfervation would fhew the contra- — 
ry. When:perfons lofe their lives by the 
ill effects of copper ficknefs, vomiting, and 
purging take place: but when 'poifoned 
by fhell-fith, the head {wells, the breaft is 
oppreffed, and {tupor is the confequence. 

Animal.food diifolved in water, forms 
a gelatinous folution or jelly, which is of 
avifcid mature, and in fome degree, pro- 
duces the fatne effedt.as vifcid foods. It 
ftimulates, but does not yield much nourifh- 
ment. At the fame time, it is difficult of 
digeftion, and of courfe, improper to be 
taken by difeafed or weak ftomachs. Jellies 
tho’ long prefcribed to ftrengthen the fyf- 
_ tem after a fever, have lately been found 
prejudicial, and the ufe of them are there- 
fore exploded. ee | 

Effential oils, inherent in fome. animal 
food, render it difficult of digeftion. The 
eflential oils of vegetables are often agreea- 
ble to the {tomach, and are it fo as 
to forward digeftion ; but thofe of animal 
Gets enrol to the -tafte, are 
injurious. Pork, geefe, ducks, falmon, &c, 
ae 3 ae a contain 


we 
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contain much of this oil, and are of courfe; 
 high-flavoured. ‘They may be agreeable 
to the tafte of {trong ftomachs, but if eaten 
in too great quantities, or if the ftomach 
be too weak, they will difagree with it, 
and have the fame effect with vifcidity ; 
that is, they will ftimulate the fy{tem, and 
fometimes bring on a fever. Animal food, 
then, that is vifcid, contains much effential 
oil, or will not readily diffolve,-is apt to 
remain too long in the ftomach, and do 
harm. But that which will readily putri- 
fy and diffolve, is retained but a fhort time 
in the ftomach ; and is, of courfe, eafily 
digefted : for digeftion depending on the 
contraction of the ftomach, if the {tomach 
be fo difordered as to lofe any of itscon- . 
traCtile powers, either by the oil or vifci- 
dity of the foud, the food will be retained 
too long in it.. . | 
_ We feldom ufe animal food without 
fome preparation. "Thofe preparations 
are either expofing it to fuch heat as wiil 
coagulate the folids and fluids, or after 
fuch coagulation, difflolving it in water: 
By coagulating any animal folid; we take 
off that vifcidity which almoft all have 
when raw, and. the ftomach confequently 
bears 
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bears it mych better. Thus we candigeft 
twice the quantity of oyfters roafted, that 
we can raw. stoke 
Tn coagulating animal fubftances by heat, 
we often expofe them to a great fire, asin 
roafting ; which coagulates the outer parts, 
forming a cruft, as it were, round the in- 
ward fluids, and retaining them. This 
gives them an empyreumatic oil, offenfive 
to the fmell. In boiling, we avoid this 
-empyreumatic oil, but then we take out 
the effential oil.. In frying, we retain 
both oils, fo that fried meat.is more diffi. 
eult of digeftion than either roafted or . | 
boiled.. | 
 Chicken,. patridges, veal, &c..are more 
wholefome when roafted, than ‘boiled. 
Mutton, beef, pork, &c. are cafier digef- 
ted when boiled. : 
All quadrupeds that feed on vegetables 
are ufed, fomewhere or other, for food ; 
fuch as the ox, the fheep, the deer, the 
goat, the hog, the hare, &c. In fome 
countries, horfes are eaten ; in others, 
fquirrels, rats and mice. Animals that 
- Jive on animal food alone, are feldom eat- 
en’; as the lion, the cat, the tyger, &e.. 
- Few make ufe of dogs, or any arpale of 
eo : ; ; at 
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that clafs ; thofe who‘ do, feed them’ on 
vegetables.. Such animals as live on ani- 
mal food alone, being, on account of their 
putrefcency, and of the great quantity of 
effential oil contained in- them, both difa+ 
greeable to the ftomach,: and difficult of 
digeftion.: ee eee oe 
Birds alfo aré made ufe of for food, ex~ 
cept birds of prey ; thatis,fuch as live on o- 
ther birds ; and we except them for the fame 
reafons that we do'beafts of prey. We 
prefer fuch-as live on infeéts to fuch as 
teed on fith, becaufe they are tenderer, fucly 
as live on! fifh acquiring a toughnefs. 
All fifth have been eaten, and all fhell- 
fifh which Have a fufficient mufcular flefh 
to render them worth ‘eating. 
- Thofe birds that are not very. putref- 
cent in their nature, and are moit free _ 
from’effential oil; are the eafielt- of digef- 
tion. As forexample, moor-game, poul= 
try, patiidges,- pheafants,. &c. and of 
quadrupedsythe deer, the fheep, the ox, 
&c, The older animals of this clafs are 
eafier of digeftion than the young ones. 
Mutton, for inftance, is eafier of digeftion. 
than lamb’; beef than veal ; venifon than 
fawn ; andthat on account of the Br 
OL. 
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vof the fleth. of young animals. Fifh is 
‘more difficult of digeftion than flefh, ef- 
pecially in weak {tomachs. .And of fifh,. 
thofe that have leaft flavour,that is,fuch as 
aye leaft effential oil in them, are white, 
and have fome. degree of firmnefs, will di- 
‘geft much, fooner than fuch as are of ftron- 
ger flavour. Flounders, whitings, &c. are © 
‘eafier of digeftion than falmon, foals, &c. 

But fill, “quadrupeds afford more nour- 
ifhment than either, birds or fifh ; and thofe 
animals of ftronger flavour, ie pork, 
geefe, duck, falmon, &c. afford more nour- 
ifhment and are fitter for fuch as labour 
or take a great deal of exercile, . ‘than ani- 
mals of the fame clafs,. that are eafier of 
digeftion. 

‘Now.to corre. the ill , qualities of the 
different kind of food, and to ailift digef- 
‘tion, we make ufe of a variety of things, 
fuch as are called the decoraments of the 
table ; which in themfelves afford.little or 
no nourifhment. Thefe are bpiceds acids, 
falt, ot], and fugar. 

Spices. ad as {timulants. It muft here 


it being that which | prevents the food turn- 
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ing acid or pitti Now if the action of 
the ftomach be weak, that is not fuffici- 
ently erento 3 food will not be properly 
digefted. 

Spices then are powerful ftimulants, 
that is, they increafe the action of the fto- 
mach, and are agreeable toit ; fuch as the 
aromatic fpices, viz. citinarnon, cloves, 

“nutmeg, mace, pimento, &c. which are 
the produce:of the warmer climates ; but 
they are, at the fame time inflammatory, 
tending to increafe the circulation of t e 
blood, and bring on fever. Weufe muf- — 
tard, onions, horfe-radifh, &c. for the 
fame. purpofe. Thefe ftimulate univer- 

_ fally, but are not inflammatory ; becaufe 
their powers do not continue long; where= 
as {pices Rimulate for aconfiderable length 
of time. Mint, thyme, fage, &c. parfley, 
fennel, celery, Be. are ftimulants, ‘but not 
fo powerful as muttard, ig: ited &e. nor 
are they inflammatory. 

Spicesfeem adapted to diferent. (lilac: 
and different fomachs. In warm climates, 
and weak ftomachs, fpicesare more whole- 

-fome than in colder climates, and ftronger™ 
ftomachs. In warm climates, the heat of 
the atmofphere upon. the fkin » Keeps up 

conftent 
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conftant great circulation there. The in- 
ternal blood-veilels are, of courfe, empty, 
and the interior parts confequently weaker, 
viz. the ftomach, &c. It requires there- 
fore more powerful ftimulants to affift di- 
geftion, and the natural weaknefs of the 
ftomach prevents their inflammatory pow- 
ef. Hence, we may obferve, that {pices 
are more wholefome in fummer than in 
“winter ; and that perfons of luxurious 
life, who live without exercife, whofe fto- 
machs are of courfe, weakened and im- 
paired, may eat them with greater fafety 
/than fuch as are ftrong, laborious, and 
healthful. ; . 
— ¥n colder climates, and with temperate 
4livers, the ftomach is naturally ftrong : 
very little ftimulants, therefore, are re~ 
‘quired. Inflammatory ones, mutt of courfe 
‘do mifchief. If any, then, are ufed, it 
fhould be thefe of the fecond clafs, wz. 

‘muttard, onions, horfe-radifh, &c. Nature 
| feems here to have provided for herfelf ; 
for we find {pices only in warm countries: 
none grow naturally in cold oes. But 
the fecond clafs are principally natives of 
cold climates. If any of the {pices are 
-maie to grow in’a_cold climate, part of 
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their ftimulus is loft: and if the fecond 
clafs of ftimulants are made to grow in a 
warm climate, it is the fame. Pepper 
grown here lofes its ftimulating powers ; 
and an onion grown in Spain, is not fo 
{trong as one, the produce of England. 
They feem deftined then for particular 
climates, In hot countries,. therefore, 
{pices are neceflary ; but in colder ones 
they are prejudicial, Ifthe ftomach then 
be weak, which, in time, will diforder the 
fyftem, it may be proper, toufe {pices, but, 
if not weak, on no account to ufe them ; 
for they have fometimes done fo much harm 
as totally, to deftroy digeftion, unlefs great 
quantities have been conflantly thrown in 
“with the food. A little fpice, ufed with 
_ the more flatulent vegetables, is frequent- 
ly, ferviceable, as by encreafing the ation 
of the ftomach, it brings on digeftion, be- 
fore that fermentation takes place, which 
in weak ftomachs, would be attended with 
-extrication of air. Thus, we ule pep- 
per with greens, peas, &c. to correct what: 
is called their windinefs 5a ee 
per with broth, to coagulate the fluid r 10 
firmly, and corre& its putrefceney,. both 
which are brought about with the: action 
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of the ftomach. Lemon-juice, barley, 
é&c. is often added to both, for the fame 
purpofe. So we eat muftard with falted 
pork and beef, falted fifh, &c. in order to 
affift digeftion, by encreafing the aCtion of 
the ftomach : falted provifions beiug more 
difficult of digeftion than fuch as are frefh. 
The fecond clafs of fubftances to affift 
digeftion are acids. None but the native 
vegetable acid, w/z. the juice of four 
ruits, is capable of affording nourifhment} 
nor would this, if pure ; it is owing te 
the mucilage mixed with it, that it nour 
ifhes. Acids then afi? ae merely. 
_ Acids produce many effects. In the 
firft place. they ftimulate the glands of the 
ftomach, creating by their ftimulus that 
fenfation we call hunger. Digeftion be- 
ing confiderably affected by the appetite ; 
if there is no appetite, though the ftomach ~ 
be ftrong, there will be no digeftion. We 
frequently then employ acids, a little be- 
fore meals, to create an appetite. Thus, 
in hot countries, where, owing to an iny 
creafed circulation in the fkin, the inter- 
nal circulation is diminifhed,and, of courfe 
the itomach weakened, the inhabitants ac- 
cuftom themfelves to the drinking of bev» 
Cri erage 
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erage or lemonade before dinner, to en- 
creafe their appetite. 
Acids alfo promote fecretion of the 
iia of the ftomach, fo as to fupply the 
ood with a watry menttruum ; that is, a 
fluid proper and fufficient to promote fer- 
mentation. 8 
They a& alfo as fedatives or quieters 
of the reft of the fyftem, taking off that 
ftimulus occafioned by digeftion. Hence 
they are beneficial in warm climates, and 
in weather where the heat naturally fti- 
mulates the fyftem, and that ftimulus ts 
liable to be increafed by digeftion. Hence, 
vas was faid before, fruit is exceedingly 
-wholefome in the fummer, and at certain 
times, if taken in moderate quantities. 
_ Acids tend likewife to coagulate animal. 
folids and fluids ; and, affifted by the coa- 
gulating fluids of the ftomach, they take 
off the vifcidity of food. Thus we ufe le- 
mon or vinegar with fifh,particularly thell- 
fifth. Indeed, fhell-fifh fhould nevey be 
eaten without fome acid; they being, as’ 
was before obferved, in their nature fo 
remarkably vifcid, and, of courfe, preju- 
dicial to the conftitution. It is tor the 
fame reafon, that we ufe acids with veal, 
lamb, 
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yamb, and all young animals ; namely, to 
correct their vifcidity. Of all acids, vine- 
gar, provided we attend to its quality, is 
the fafeft. . 
_ Acids check alfo vinous and acetous fer-. 
mentation ; that is, fuch fermentation as 
fhould by no means take place in the fto- 
‘mach. It is for this reafon we ufe them 
with fubftances of loofe texture, that are 
apt to turn four in the ftomach, and be- 
come flatulent or windy, Thus we eat _ 
Vinegar with fallad, and greens of all forts. 
So, in all weak ftomachs, where food is 
apt to turn four, and caufe heart-burn, the 
_ufe of acids has been found to corre&t and 
take it off. It is on this account, that 
fruit has been introduced after meals, A- 
eids then are ufeful for many purpofes in 
_ digeftion ; but taken in too great quanti-+ 
ties, they are hurtful, as they will produce 
a difpofition to flatulency, pain, and weak. 
nefs, in the {tomach and bowels, which is 
afterwards cured with difficulty. 
. The next fubftance, in general ufe with _ 
food, is falt, which affords no kind of nour- 
ifhment ; neither will it digeft, but paffes 
through the body without any change. It 
is, however, ‘peda ufed where it can 
i 2 be 
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be got ; nay, all animals prefer food that 
is faltifh to fuch as is not. This general 
inftin@, we fhould fuppofe, would not be 
given, but to fome purpofe ; yet it is diffi- 
cult to fay of what ufe falt is, in digeftion. 
It ftimulates the glands of the ftomach, 
and promotes fecretion of the watry men- 
ftruum ; but of what other ufe it is, we 
know not. 
We often preferve food with falt ; and 
thus preferved, it is confiderably more dif- 
ficult of digeftion. The fibres are hard- 
ened, they are not fo readily diffolved, and 
they go through the proper fermentation 
of the ftomach with difficulty... Thus it is, 
that we cannot tive folong on falted provi- 
fion as on frefh ; for, as we before obferv- 
ed, the falt does not penetrate thoroughly 
into al] parts of the meat , therefore,when 
in the {tomach, before fermentation takes 
place in the outer parts, the inner will pu- 
trify, and, by infeCting the fluids of the 
body, bring on the fcurvy, as we. fee it: 
_ it does, in perfons upon a long voyage. 
And yet falt may be ufed. in the greateft 
quantity, fo as to prevent putrefaction of 
food, without rendering it totally unfit for 
nourifhment.- | . 
Oil 
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Oil is another fub{tance'that may be ufed: 
to help digeftion, it taking off the vifcidity, 
of food. Hence it is. that we eat fallad, 
with which oil has been mixed, with the 
meat of young animals,as with veal, lamb, 


&c. and (with fome kinds of fifh) which,, , 


‘from its glarinefs, tends much to difturb: 
digeftion. Oil alfo takes off the difpofi- 
tion in loofe vegetables to ferment impro- 
perly, and thus prevents flatulency. It is, 
for this reafon, we ufe it with fallads,, 
greens,&c. But oil, in weak ftomachs dif- 
pofed to.acidity, is apt to produce four- 
nefs in the ftomach, and bring on heart- 
burn, ficknefs, vomiting, and purging. 


Why it fhould have thefe contrary effects, 


we cannot fay ; but experience fhews it to 


betrue. 
Sugar is another affiftant of digeftion, 
by preventing the bad effects of fome food, 
and affords confiderable nourifhment itfelf, 
A diluted folution ferments more readily 
. than amorecentrated one ; that isthe more 
water you put to fugar, provided you ex~ 
_ ceed not certain bounds, the more readily 
it ferments. Sugar mixed with a certain 
quantity of water, prefently becomes vi- 
negar. Now, the loofer vegetables and 
fruits, 
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fruits, fuchas fallad; cursants,cherries, &c. 


’ contain in them a more diluted folution of 
fugar than the firmer vegetables, or the 


fweeter fruits. It is on this account, that 


‘we frequently eat fugar with them. Ano-- 


ther reafon why we eat fugar with fuch 
vegetables, is to takeoff the acefency and 
flatulency which they are apt to run 
foon into, by rendering them more diffi- 
cult toferment. Sugar alfo corres the 
putrefcency of animal food ; but not fo 
much as vegetables do. _ For this purpofe, 
it was much ufed in England, before 
kichen-gardens became general. | 

_ [tis not above 150 years fince greens 
and other vegetables were imported from 
Holland, (a kitchen-garden being then a 
great curiofity.) Salted meat at that time, 


. wasmuch eaten ; and the fea-fcurvy very 


general. Perfons were then accuftomed 
to eat fugared mutton and fugared ham. 
At prefent the cuftom is not fo much a 
bolifhed, but that we eat {weet fauces with 
various kinds of food. 

_ Sugar has been faid to fpoil the tecth*. 
Their 

® Itis a well known fat that refined loaf 
fugar contains a cenliderable quantity of lime, 

Re an 
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|. This.obfervation may, in fome. cafes, be 
juft : as, where the teeth may have a more’ 
than ordinary degree of fenfibility ; or it 
may, perhaps, by ftickingahout them, and 
turning acid, corrode them ; but faults of 
this kind are oftener imputed to #t than 
it deferves. Preferves are far from un~ 
wholefome,—and pickles may be confider- 
ed as fpunges filled with vinegar. 

Having thusentered into the feveral pro- 
perties of eatables, let us now froceed to 
drinks. ; 

Water is neceffary to digeftion and nour- 
ifhment. For there are falts conftantly 
forming tn the blood, befides fuch,as are 
thrown into it by the ftomach : whoever 
has accidently talted their own blood, will 

be 
and he that doubts whether lime will deftroy 


bone of any kind may eafily afcertain the fatt, © 


by experiment. The natives of Savu, an ifland 
in the Indian feas not far frem Batavia, ac- 
cuftom themfelves to chew beetle, which they 
mix with a kind of white lime made of coral 
fone and fhells. This corspofition makes the 
teeth not only as black as charcoal;but as rot- 
ten too, corroding them as ruff does iron; a 
_ proof that lime, or any fubflance containing 
lime, is pernicious to the teeth, ~ 


See 
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be convinced of this, by its faline tafte. 
There is always alfo, a fmall part of the 
blood, in fome degree, putrifying. Now, 
if thefe falts and this putrefcency were ac- 
cumulated to any great degree, it would 
prove fatal. Water, then, is neceffary to 
wath away thefe falts, and this putrefcency. 
Befides, the faliva and natural juice of the 
ftomach is not fufficient of themfelves to 
diffolve the aliment, and carry on fermen- 
tation. Water then is a great affiftant. 
But pure water is not fo proper for either 
of thefe purpofes ; for water will run off 
too foon ; that is, it will not remain mix- 
ed with the food long enough to gothrough. 
fermentation with it ; neither will it alone 
carry off the putrefcent or faline fubftance 
in the blood. Mixing mucilaginous mat- 
ter withit, asin wine, beer, cyder, &ci 
enablesit to anfwer thefe purpofes. Thus, 
we fee the faliva or fpittle which nature 
provides, is a vifcid fluid, or a mucilagi- 
nous one. 

Wine, being in a ftate of fermentation 
itfelf, tends to forward fermentation in 
the ftomach. For any fubftance going 
through one fermentation generally for- 
wards fermentation in another. Accord- 


dingly 
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dingly we find perfons,accuftomed to drink 
weak wine, cannot digeft their food with 


water alone, but will have eruptions on 


the fkin, during the time that their meats 
isin the ftomach. Befides, wine is as 
neceflary to a weak ftomach. as fpices ; 
for if it be not too ftrong,. nor taken in 
too great quantities, it {timulates the fto- 
mach, makes it contract freer, and thus 
forwards digeftion. In warm climates, 
the inhabitants could not preferve their 
health without it ; the heat of the weather 
keeping up fuch a circulation of the blood 
on the fu i A of the body, as to weaken the 
internal parts, and render digeftion diffi- 
cult. Accordingly we find, that nature 
has provided them amply with the means 
of procuring wine. Hence it follows, 


- that a glafs of wine occafionally taken in | 


fummer, is more beneficial than one drank 
in winter ; as the one helps digeftion, while 
the other tends to deftroy it. 
Was man to live the life ofa favage, wa- 
ter would be a fufficient drink ; as eating 
only a fmall quantity, and ufing great ex- 
_ercife, his digeftive organs would be much 
 ftronger, and fufficient for digeftion with- 
out any other affiftance ; but acconaae to 
is 
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his prefent method of living, eating daily 
too much, and taking little exercife, he 
requires wine. Hlowever, the wine fhould 
be diluted with water ; for was it to intox- 
icate to any degree, it would overthrow the 
defign for’ which it was taken, prevent 
the {tomach from eating fufficiently, and 
interrupt digeftion going on. By wine 
here, we mean all vineus liquors, as wine, 
cyder, ale, {mall'beer, &c. : ‘ 
If we drink pure water, it will find its 
way out of the body by urine or fweat, 
without carrying any of the faline, or pu- 
trefcent parts of the blood with it ; but if 
wwe ufe mucilaginous fluids, as wine, beer, 
&c. they remain fome time in the blood, 
mix with the faline and putrefcent fub- 


-flances of it, and gradually carry them off. 


‘Water then, is the neceffary drink, but it - 


-is much helped by brewing ; that ts, wine, 

“beer, &¢. if moderately taken, as ‘we have 

. mentioned, is the belt liquor we canufe. 

_# *8°Having faid fo much upon the nature of 

_ digeftion, and the property of food in gen- 
‘eral, let us run over them again a little 
‘more particularly ; and firft, let-us fpeak 
of fruits. 


Stone-fruits, in general, areof a foftlax 
texture, 
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texture, and their juices dilute ; by which 
means, they are eafily diffolved in the fto- 
mach. It is for this reafon ; they are apt 
to be eaten in large quantities. Hence. as 
they are more liable to fermentation than 
any other. and produce a mess acid, . 
they are apt to irritate the inteftines and 
bring on purging and vomiting. Apricots 
and peaches are lefs noxious than either the 
cherry or the plumb being fweeter and rich- 
er ; the later fruit is. in general. the richeft. 
Apples and pears being of a firmer tex- 
ture, and- containing a lefs aétive acid, are 
not fo liable to a noxious fermentation as 
the ftone-fruits, and will continue longer 
in the ftomach ; and of thefe, pears are 
_ more wholefome than apples ; for the pear 
being {pecially heavier than water, will 
- fink to the bottom of the ftomach, and be 
fooner digefted ; while apples, fwimming 
near the top. will elude the action of the 
inteftines, and by irritating the left orifice 
of the ftomach will often produce uneafy 
fymptoms. 

Strawberries and rafberries are of a ve- 
ry tender texture ; therefore eafily diflolv-_ 
ed, pafling off before a very active fermen- 
tation can take place, which is likewife 

a i prevented 
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prevented by their fweetnefs. On all thefe 
accounts, they are very innocent. 

Currants are an acid fruit ; have very 
little fweetnefs ; of courfevery little nour- 
ifhment, and are liable to all the bad qua- 
lities of ftone-fruits. 

Goofberries are much fweeter, more 
nourifhing, and more innocent ; and with- 
out the hutks, are very eafily digefted, ; and 
on account of their fweetnefs, lefs fubject 
to active fermentation. — 

Grapes are a richer fruit, containing a 
great quantity of fugar,on which account 
they are more nutritive than any we have 
mentioned ; and if eaten when perfe&ily 
ripe, and in moderation, are innocent. 

When we apply heat to thefe fruits ; 
that is, when we bake or boil them, we 
change their qualities, diffipate their active 
acid, and difpofe them lefs to ferment, 
Hence, univerfally, baked or boiled fruits 
are fafer than frefh. [tis to deftroy their 
difpofition to’ fermentation that we fre- 
quently eat them with milk or cream, 
whofe oily nature ‘produces that effe@. 
Wine is alfo ufed to obviate the bad ef- 
feis of frnit ; but this depends upon its 
fpirituous part, and therefore pure fpirit, 
Ere: 
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were it not otherwife noxious, would be 
moft eligible. If wine be ufed, it fhould 
be ftrong and mellow. Another method 
of ufing themis with fugar.. This furely 
renders fruit more nutritive ; and to four 
fruits, muftbea judicious addition. Some- 
times we uf oily matters ; as butter in 
apple-pye. ‘This, from its anti-fermen- 
tative quality, is a proper addition ; but 
in weak {tomachs, is apt to produce heart- 
burn, &c. Itis fafer to eat the mild fruit, 
before meals ; the four fruits, after. 
Wecome next to the herbs. Beet & fpin- 
nage are watery and infipid; they contain 
but little fugar or mucilaginous matter; 
and, of courfe, afford but little nourifh- 
“ment. On account of their little acidity 
and loofe texture, they are lefs flatulent 
than fome of the other herbs. 
-Dandelion, endive, lettuce, are all of 
them milky plants ; and it is almoft a u- 
niverfal rule, that thofe which afford a mil- 
ky juice, are remarkably acrid, and many 
of them poifonous ; but thefe I have men- 
tioned have been excepted ; however, they 
are all opiates, in fome meafure, when 
old ; for this reafon, we only ufe them 
when very young, and we blanch We to 
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free them of their their acrimony, which 
is done by tying them up, and thus depriv- 
ing them, of light. They are flatulent ; 
and, as fuch, fhould be never eaten with- 
out pepper, or fomething to anfwer the 
fame purpofe. 

Cellery contains a poifonous acrimony; 
on which account, it is blanched for ufe, 


though it is never wholly deprived of its 


acrimony in this way ; boiling does it 


more effeQually, and gives it a mucilagi- 


nous {weetnefs ; confequently, it is moft 
wholefome in broths, and that in the fum- 
mer, when the ftomach can bear ftimula- 
ting moft. 

Afparagus is only wholefome when in 
an intermediate ftate, between root and 
plant : when old, it is remarkably: acrid ; 
but when young, itis fweetand: mucilagi- 
mous, «+° 

Artichokes, if young and boiled, are 
of atéender texture,. eafaly digefted,. and 
not flatulent. “Fhey are fweet, and of 
courfe, remarkably nutricious. oe 
\ Muthrooms are very nutritive, and much 
a-kin to animal food ; that is, they refem+ 
ble meat in! their properties ; and as fuch 
may: be eaten by {trong perfons in: print 
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able quantities. “The»morelle and: trufie 
are of this kind: but+on account of their 
ftimulating. powers, are more ufed: as a 
fafhionable ornament to our difhes, than 
as any proper food. 

The next to be confidered, are our efcu- 
lentroots. ‘The raddifh, asbeing fo.acrid, 
is 'ufed only as fallad, or after meals to help 
digeftion. It is moft wholefome when 
fcraped. The turnep is, at beft, when de- 
prived of its acrid rind, but a watry weak 
nutriment, very flatulent, or windy ; and, 
if eaten in great quantities, will purge. 


The carrot and parfnip, from the fweet. 


mucilaginous matter contained in them, 
are very nourifhing ; but the carrot more 
than the par{nip, as containing the great- 
eft quantity of the two. 
The lect, the onion, and the garlic; are 
in their recent flate, acrid but innocent. 
When by age or climate, this acrimony is 
too great, we do not ufe them ‘as food. 
When boiled, this acrimony is deftroyed, 
and a remarkable mild fubftance reniains, 
very nutritious, efpecially to thofe whocan 
-digeft them raw. eR Ses 
But of all the culinary herbs, potatoes 
arc the beft ; they, containing a kind of 
age A es «oad flour, 
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flour, are, on that account, very nourifh- 
ing, and lefs flatulent, than any, confe- 
quently very wholefome. ‘The more mea- 
ly they are the better. 

The next in order are peas, beans, French 
beans, &c. they contain a degree of oil and 
fugar mixed, tonfequently aiford pure and 
ftrong nourifhment, as appear from expe- 
riments made on domeftic animals, vzz. 
hogs, &c. But, as they are of firm texture, 
and not eafily digefted. their ufe in food 
{hould be confined to the hardy and roburtt. 
‘They are more flatulent than moft vegeta- 
bles, therefore improper aliment for weak 
ftomachs. When eaten young, before 
they come to be ripe, they are indeed. lefs 
flatulent. on account of their not having — 
attained the oil they afterwards gain ; but — 
then their nutriment is proportionably di- 
minifhed. French beans being eaten in 
their cod are not fo flatulent as the other | 

_two, and peas. either ripe,or not, being of 
amore tender and foluble texture than 
Dbeans,’are not fo often eaten. The pea 
js -ufed for culinary purpofes, as puddings, 
te. Ge. ems, 
2» oSo much for vegetable food ; let us now » 
‘confider'the particular forts of ve | 
HShi ‘i n 
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And firft, with refped&t to beef and veal. 
Were we purely to confider tendernefs of 
texture, the ycunge(t. animals certainly 
would be always preferred, but. when we 
talk of them as nourifhing food,. beef is,. 
for the reafons I have. mentioned, 
more nutritive than veal : for when an a- 
nimal is very young, we commonly have 
an averfion to it, The whole of it then 
is, as it were, a lemiathuid mafs, which we 
cannot take, in fufficient quantity ; and’ 
which, from its watry confiltence. mufi be 
but little nutzitious.. It is the fame with. 
refpect:to mutton and lamb,. venifon and 
fawn, pork and pig, &c.. Mutton has com- 
monly been preferred to all the flethes of 
quadrupeds ; and indeed, befides its being 
more perfect, has the advantage over them 
of being more generally fuited to different 
climates. Beef requives-a very nice inter- 
mediate f{tate, rich paftures and temperate 
air ; which it feems to.enjoy chiefly in 
this country :;whereas{heep can be brought 
to almoit the fame perfetion in the bleak 


northern, as in thefe mild fouthern coun-. 


ities... 
_ Hare being an animal,much exercifed, 
| acquires 
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acquires a firmnefs of fibres, and is diffi- 
cult of digeftion ; and when killed, after a 
long chafe, when much of the oil of the 
body is abforded, its mufcular parts are 
much firmer and tougherthan when killed 
in the feat. The rabbit, being of very 
little exercife. is one of the white meats, 
without vifcidity, andis one of the lighteft 
and moft digeftible foods in ufe. 

With refpect to the hog ; it, being the 
only domeftic animal we know, of no ufe 
to men when alive: is therefore properly 
dcefigned for food. Befides, as loathfome 
and ugly to every human eye, it is killed 
without reluctance. Pork is of very ten- 
der ftruture, encreafed, perhaps, from a 
peculiarity in its nature, u/z. taking in fat. 
more readily than any other animal. Pork 
isa white meat,even in its adult ftate, and 
then gives out a jelly in very great quanti- 
ties ; andon accountof its tendernefs, &c. 
is very nutritious. 
~ "The next clafs of animal food, is that 
of birds ; of which there are feveral kinds. 
“The cock, hen, chicken, and capon, are 
entirely domeftic, there being no country 


in which they are found wild. ‘They take 


little exercife, and live moftly on vegeta-_ 
: blesg 4. 
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bles ; hence they are food of atender ftruc- 


fure, eafy of digeftion, and, asa white 
meat, gelatinous. When very young, 
they areextremely vifcid’; when old,{tough 
and ligamentous : fo that the proper time 
of ufing them is in amiddle ftate, between 
thefe two extremes ; that is, when about 
a year old. Such as eat them younger,, 
eat them when unwholefome. Now, a 
barn-door fowl] is far preferable to one that 
is crammed ; as exercife is neceflary to 
give perfeCtion ; for by this means, the fat 
of the animal is equally difperfed through 
the mufcular parts; whereas, when the 
bird. is fatted haftily, the fat is accumula- 
‘ted in particular parts. 


_. 'Turkies are of the fame kind with the 
cock, hen,&c. equally tender, and equally — 


ealy of digeftion. With  refpect to wild 
fowl ; fuch as,the pheafant, the groufe, 
the partridge, and the quail, they approach 
in their nature to the tame fowl): but are 
of a higher flavour, are more. tender, and 
father eafier of digeftion. A rite 
> Wecome next-to-water-fowlh. Of thefe, 
he duck, both wild:and tame, contains a 
great deal. of effential.oil, and will not fo- 
Teadily digeft in the Romach, Howevery, 
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the wild duck, from its being much exer- 
cifed, being generally carnivorous, is more 
foluble than the tameduck, and, of courfe, 
eafier digefted. ‘The tame goofe is mani- 
feftly lefs vifcid than the duck, but is of a 
firmer texture. Digeftion, with regard 
to this bird, is not fo conftant ; it depend- 
ing on the difpofition of the ftomach. But 
the teal, though much of the nature of the 
wild duck, is the moft tender and favoury, . 
the leaft vifcid, and the moft wholefome 
of this kind. : 

The next clafs of aquatics, are the wood- 
cock, fnipe, the grey and the green plover, 
&c. of which the woodcock and fnipe, al- 
though they live chiefly on infeéts, are of 
a tender {tru€ture, approaching to the white 
meats of the cock and hen. 

I have given the reader to underftand, 
that exercife produces firmnefs. An op- 
portunity now offers to illuftrate it. The — 
woodcock is obliged to fly much about, 
while the partridge walks more and files 
lefs. Hence, it is obferved, that the wing © 
of the woodcock is always very tough, while ~ 
that of the partridge is very tender ; and, — 
on the contrary, the leg of the woodcock | 
is very tender, while that of the partridge 

is 
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is.very tough. Hence the ee dogerel 
diftich ; 


ae Oe had but a woodcack’s 
thigh 
* He'd be the beft bird that e’er doth fly.” 


With refpect to pidgeons, another clafs 
f birds, they are, tn their nature, hot and 
aikatetoent, that is, very much difpofed to 
active fermentation in the ftomach; and 
perhaps, more fo than any other bird of 
this kind that lives on grain. We attri- 
bute this to anughiexercife. When young, 
they are tenderjand eafily digefted, “As to 
{mailer birds, vzz. the poeapeshrulh, &e. 
there.is probably a differencea: yaccording to 
their exercife-and food, b it will be fuffi- 
cient to fay, that, when taken at a proper 
age, they are tender, juicy, and-wholefome.. 
We havea good opportunity here to 
ention eggs. It.is obvious, from their 
nature and.ufe, in the nourifhmeut of the 
foetus, that they contain a larger propor- 
tion of pure nutriment than any other 
food. Notwithftanding this, eggs are not 
of eafy digeftion; and from the propor- 
ion’of nourifhment they. afford, cannot 
be eaten in any large quantity. 


a 
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We will now proceed to-fifh : yu fir 
jet us mention the turtle, an amphibious 
animal, now become a great delicacy. | 
From fome particulars i in its ceconomy, | 
‘from its little motion, and its living on 
vegetables, it is of a very gelatinous na- 
ture, and highly nutritious. 

The texture of fifh, in general. is more” 
tender than that of fieth. ”'They have no- 
thing of a fibrous ftru@ure like fleth ; of 
. courfe, they are eafier digefted than meat, - 
-efpecially fuch as are not of a vifcid na- 
ture. "We have had sgiieh to fay fome-_ 
thing on the | ‘d eh kinds *of  fifh 
before, as: indeed, we have on molt forts 
‘of food : but 
~ mankind are highly concerned, it may not 
be unneceflary to be a littleimore particular, 

Thofe of the falmon kind, as the fea 
falmon, the river-trout,the {tielt » the charr, 
~&e. are of a tender fabRanee) fufficiently 
juicy andnourifhing ; bu: like other fith,’ 
they are heating,and apt to breed maioaes, 
in the fkin. The falmon-trout is undoubt- 
edly more ftimulating, and lefs’ gelatinous, 
*hatthofe of the whiteddnd, 8 RE eS 

The next clafs, fuch as the ecg 
carp, the gudgeon, the tench, oe 
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the roach. the bleak, andthe bream, is dri- 
er, and lefs tendinous ; lefs ftrong and 
heating ; and of a nature lefs gelatinous. 


‘The perch is fomething of this kind, of a: 


firm texture, but tender fubftance, eafily 


digefted, neither glutinous, heating, or re-. 


markably ftimulant. 

The next clafs is fea-fith, and that ofthe 
whiting, the haddock, and the cod. Thefe 
give a gradation in tendernefs, glutinofity, 
and ftimulus to the whole fyftem ; the cod 
being the firmeft, moft vifcid, and moft 
heating of the three. 

The lump is a remarkable vifcid fith, 
approaching in quality to the eel, and ex- 
ceedingly nutritious to thofe who ufe it. 
The mackerel is of a drier fubftance, and 
lefs nutritious. The mullet is between the 
carp and the haddock ; lefs dry than the 


one, and more juicy thanthe other. The » 


pike, though rapacious and. carnivorous, 
is dry, and, in fome degree, oily, and one 
of the leaft heating of any we take in. 

_ Another clafs, is that of the herring, the 
fprat, the anchovy, and the fhad); which 
are of an oily, juicy, nutritious nature, in 


~~ 
\ 


their heating quality next to the falmon, 


ftimulating 
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{timulating the fyftem and quickening the 
pulfe toa confiderable degree. ie 
The nextclafs is that of the flounder kind, 
wiz. the common flounder, the foal, the 
plaife, the turbot, and theholibut. Thefe 
are all of atender, oily, juicy nature, more 
vifcid than the preceding clafs ; but lefs: 
fo than the following. ‘They are fet down 
according to their qualities ; the flounder 
and foal more tender, the turbot and holi-~ 
but more vifcid. Ope 
The laft is the eel kind, as the fand-eel, 
the common eel, the conger eel, &c. 


‘There are of the fame quality with the vi- . 


per, vifcid. nutritious, and difficulty per= 
{pirable ; by long retention in theftomach, 
heating and oppreilive. 

With refpe&t to the crab, the thrimp, 
and the lobiter, they come under the name 


of infe&ts : they are of a nature, that if : 


boiled, will give a jellied broth, and are 


apt to ftimulate the fyftem very much, pro~ _ 


ducing heat, anxiety, andfever. As to oyf= 
ters, they are nutritious, and though long 
retained in the ftomach, as little heating to 


the fyftem asany. The mufcle, they fay, ~ 
is poifonous ; but wherethe poifon refides, 
we Cannot tell: the ill effets fometimes © 


on 
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on eating them, muit proceed from their 
vifcidity. - sibs 
Upon the whole, we beg it may be un- 
derftood, that what has been faid refpeGing 
foods, holds good only in general. Dift- 
erence of conftitution will produce differ- 
ent effects. Vhus, according to the old 
adage, ‘* What is one man’s meat may be 
another man’s poifon.” If perfons are fo 
rafh as to determine the quality of any 
particular food to be good, becaufe it a- 
grees with them, it is in vain faying any 
thing to them upon the fubje& : what is 
-wholefome to-day may be injurious to- 
morrow ; and though at prefent they find 
no ill effects from the ufe of certain things, 
they may lay the foundation of difeafes, 
and unhappily experience them later in 
life. mitts 
But before we difmifs this fubje&, we 
‘mutt take notice of the ufe of coffee and 
tea. Much difpute has arifen about their 
“yirtues. One would imagine, frequent 
experience would long ago have filenced 
fuch difputes. Their effects are, undoubt~ 
_ edly, very much mixed, depending on the 
warm water. The virtues attributed: to 
them, fuch as affilting digeition, sie a 
2 eal ag f the 
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the ftomach from a load of food, from cru- 
dities and from head achs arifing from 
-them, promoting the fecretion of urine, 
and perhaps of perfpiration, may be all 
fairly attributed to the warm water. The 
fame alfo will have the effe& of keeping 
from fleep. Tea, it is known, weakens 
the tone of the ftomach, by frequent ufe; 
debiliates the fyftem, in confequence, and 
brings on tremors and convulfions. The 
fame effets are not fo remarkable in cof- 
fee ; but {till experience fhews them to 
be of the fame nature. Coffee contains a 
‘great quantity of oil, of a binding quality, 
that corre&ts putrefadtion. It is found to 
moderate fermentation in the ftomach, and 
to be a_ powerful quieter of the fyftem ; — 
that is, it will decreafe the force and cir- 
culation of the blood, and take off the quick- 
‘nefs and fulnefs of the pulfe ; or, in other 
words, it will often abate a flight fever. — 
For this reafon it is recommended ina _ 
morning for a head-ach, which it will fre-_ 
quently remove. So far, indeed, taken. 
medicinally, it may be ufeful ; and as it 
~affifts digeition, one. difh may not be in- 
‘jurious to thofe who fit long after dinner, — 
_and who have ftrong conftitutions; but in — 
oi delicate 
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delicate habits, it often occafions want of 
fleep, tremors, and many of thofe com- 
plaintscalled nervous. Newmann obtain- 
ed by diftillation,from 1 pound of coffee, 5 
az. §drachms and a half of water ; 6 oz. 
and half adrachm of thick foetid oil, and 
four ounces and’two drachms of earth. In 
fhort, we may conclude that coffee and tea, 
however their effects be varied by habit, 
or particular conftitution, certainly weak- 
en the tone of the fyftem, and diminifh 
he force of the nervous power. ; 
Having now treated fully of the feveral 
inds of food, we will next confider the 
uantity, time, and order, neceflary to be 
bferved in taking it: for health de- 
ends as much upon a proper attention to 
his, as to the food. we eat.. And, in this, 
et the palate, or inclination, be firft con- 
ulted. Nature has endowed the ftomach 
ith fuch fenfibility, that, in health, if 
ri€tly attended to, fhe will, in general, 
I] ere long, for that which ts proper, and 
eject or loath that which is improper. It, . 
s this natural longing that has frequently 
Ointed out, in diforders, food, which, 
ithout the affiftance of medicine, has of- 
n recovered the patient. Eat then by no 
ans G 2 +.” » Meansy, 
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means, that, for common food, which you 
diflike. Paulo pejor fed [uavior cibus & 
potus meliori ut ingrato, praferendus  A- 
greeable food, though it be rather worfe 
in quality, is preferable to that which cloys, 
be it ever fo good. | 
In the next place, examine your fto- 
mach. Never eat any thing that lies Rea- 
vy init, or rifesin it, any thing that is 
long paffing off, or “any thing that is fatu- 
lent or windy, that occafions belchings, 
heart-burn, gripes, or fluxes ; thefe being 
fure fymptoms of improper digeftion : the 
confequence of whichis bad. If therefore. 
from a depraved appetite, you fhould long 
for fuch food as you experimentally find 
to difagree with you, by no means indulge: 
it. By a refolution to withftand fuch temp- 
tations, we may keep off a number of dif 
orders ; for indigeftion is the forerunner 
of half the difeafes we are liable to.: : 
Another thing to be confidered, is the 
choice of food, whether fuch meat as you 
with for, be in feafon or not; for that 
which at one time of the year is good, may, 
at another, be hurtful. For example, 
-pork, during the winter, is wholefome, 
-butin fummer itis not fit to be eaten, 
Our 
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Our’ tafte will guide us in this ; as much. 
difference as. there is in tafte, between a 
thing in feafon and out of feafon ; fomuch 
is there tn the goodnefs, and. of courfe, in 
its wholefomenefs. 

It has. been long a cuftom to keep meat 
aconfiderable time before we drefs it,. 
under a notion of its becoming more ten-. 
der and eafy of digeftion. "They fay, when 
putrefaction has begun to take place in 
meat out of the body, it will the fooner 
break down in the body. “This may pro- 


bably be the cafe : but what it acquires. 


in tendernefs, it lofes in its nutritive qua- 
lity. Itis not fufficient that your meat 
does not ftink, the fpirituous part of it 
muft be preferved, that which gives lively 
and pure nourifhment ; meat, therefore 
long kept, is not fo wholefome as that 
which is frefh killed. With refpe& to 
digeftion, it goes on fufficiently foon in a 
healthy. ftomach, whether the meat be 
tough or tender. [tis not meant to fay. 
that all meats are fufficiently foon digeft- 
ed ; it has already been fhewn to. the con- 
trary ; but what ismeant, is, that in meat 
of the fame kind and age, it is of no got 
confequence to the eater in point of firm- 

: nefs, 
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nefs, whether it be tender from being long’ 

kept, or tough, from. being dreffed, whem 

frefh killed.. 
Cuftom is another thing to be confider- 


ed in the choice of food. What we have 


been longeit ufed to generally agrees beft 
with us. Change of diet is apt to caufe 
fome alteration : therefore when a.new 
diet offers itfelf, as upon change of places: 
and countries, we fhould at firft be fpar= 
ing ; upon further ufe we may be bolder. 
Nay, even, with thofe to whom a change 
of diet becomes necefiary, it fhould be 
brought about by degrees... Nulla fubita. 
mutatio eft bona. Wo fadden change is 
good. : 
The next thing we fhould ftudy, is the 
quantity... Temperance and moderation. 
in eating, is nature’s great prefervative. 
Plures gula quam gladius——the throat 
has deftroyed more than the fword.. Some 
are apt to think, the more plentifully they 
eat, the better they thrive, and the ftron-. 
er they grow. But this is not the cafe, 
A little well digefted, will render the body 
more vigorous than when itis. glutted 


with fuperfluity, moft of which is turned 


to excrementious, not alimentary fluid, 
and 
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and muft be fpeedily evacuated, or fick- 
nefs will follow.. Our ftomach is the beft 
judge in fuch cafes. We fhould never eat 
tofatiety or fullnefs, but defift with an ap- 
petite. Thus fhall we be refrefhed, light, 
and cheerful.; not dull, heavy, or indifpo- 
fed. No certain quantity of food can be 
prefcribed as a general rule: what is con- 
venient to one, may be too much for ano- 
ther, and too little for a third. A ftrong 
Jabouring and ative perfon may eat more 
freely than the weak, the ftudious, and 
fedentary, or fuch as take theireafe : in- 
deed, the active require greater fupply.. 
By our loading the ftomach, fermentation 
is checked, and of courfe digeftion imped- 
ed ;. for the natural juice of the ftomath 
thas not room to. exert itfelf ; it therefore 
naufeates its-contents, and isattended with 
belchings ; the f[pirits are clogged, ob{truc- 
tions enfue, and fever is the confequence. 
Hence arife various ill fymptoms, and de- 
praved effets throughout the body, ener- 
vating the ftrength, decaying the fenfes,. 
haitening old age, and fhortening of life. 
Tho’ thefebad effects are not.inftantly per- 
ceived, yet they are the certain attendants: 
of intemperanee ;, for it has been Bensia- 
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ly obferved in great eaters, that (though . 


from cuftom, a itate of youth, and a {trong 
conftitution, they have felt no immediate 


inconvenience, but have digefted their food,, © 


fuffered furfeit, and bore their immoder- 
ate diet well) if they have not been unex- 
peated cut off, they have found the fymp-~ 


toms of old age come on. early in life, at- 
tended with pains and innumerable difor-. 
ders. In winter, indeed, we may eat more — 


freely than in fummer, -becaufe the {to- 


mach is ftronger, for the reafons I men- 


tioned before, the circulation of the blood 


not being increafed by the heat of the wea~ — 


ther, on the: external parts of the body : 
but both in winter and fummer, we fhould 


feed with moderation: and, if we value: 
our health, ever make ita rule to rife from. 
table with am appetite. Should we ever ~ 


bé tempted to eat too much at one time, — 


we fhould eat the lefs at another ; that is,. 


_ if our dinner has been larger tharordinary,, 


ae ee 


let our fupper be the lefs, or if poffible, — 


none at all; for there.is no man however 

careful of his health, that in this matter 

does notoccafionally tranfgrefs. . 

' The next caution to be meationed: om 

this fubje@, are the hours of eating. Let 
‘ , not 
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mot the common cuftom of meals invite you 
to eat, except your appetite concur 
with thofe times. A fufficient diftance 
between hours of eating fhould be ever ob- 
Hferved, left we charge the ftomach witha - 
frefh fupply, before the former be pafled 
away ; for if any half-digefted matter re- 
mains to be mixed with the next meal, it 
frequently occafions a foul fomach ; be- 
fides, the ftomach, when empty, receives 
the food with delight, and will be eager 
and fharp in digeftion ; and-each part, as 
at paffes along, wil perform its office rea- 
dily and fufficiently. However, as fome 
dtomachs will digeit their contents fooner 
than others, and if long empty, will natur- 
lly draw up from the inteftines putred 
vapours, which will deftroy the appetite, 
(for how often do we faft, till we lofe our 
ppetite?) and greatly dilturb the head and 
animal fpirits ; (for the head, from the 
great quantity of nerves {preadupon the fto- 
mach, readily fympathizes with it)on thefe 
accounts,let fuch as feela gnawing, as it is 
commonly called, within them, not wait 
ill the fated hour of meals, but eat a lite 
le, that the ftomach may have fomething 
to work on. Hence it appears, that there 
| can 
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can be-no general hour of eating. Chil-— 
-€ren, with craving appetites, do, and may 
eat often. ‘Young perfons in health, that | 
labour and ‘ufe much -exercife, may eat 
three-times a-day, morning, noon and _ 
night ; but to-fuch as are in years, fuch — 
as are weak, as do-no-work, ufe no exer= 
cife, or lead a fedentary life, eating twice 


in the day is fufficient ; or, perfons weak — 
and old, may eat-often, but then it ‘fhould 
‘be but ‘little. ae : 
If -perfons confine themfelves to two- 
meals a day, one had better ‘be a fupper 
‘than a dinner, :provided they fup early 5 
becaufe, during the hours of fleep, the bo- 
dy is compofedand at reft, and at this time, 
receivesits greateft nourifhment. But late 
fuppers are very offenfive to the whol 
frame,efpecially tothe head and eyes, from: 
the vapours that arife from a loaded fto- 
mach. ‘Our food fhould be tolerably well 
digefted, before we lay down to fleep 5. 
and thisis not well done under two or 
three hours, Our anceftors ufed to fu 
at fix, and go to reft at ten. Hence they 
could comply with that well known ad- 
vice, After Tupper walk a mile, in ok. to 
y akg, digeftion, and difpofe the body 
or.reft, We © 
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We fhould not eat prefently after exer- 
cife, nor when we are hot, but forbear, 
till the fpirits are retired and fettled. Nei- 
ther fhould we come to meat, burthened 
with care or bufinefs ; for owing to the 
fympathy between the brain and ftomach, 
as was obferved, by means of the nerves, 
a difturbed mind will impede the functions 
ofthe ftomach. It is for this reafon,we 
eat in company, cheerfully with our friends 
—Mirth and good eompany are great hel ps 
toa dull ftomach, creators of appetite, 
and forwarders of digeftion : and it is for 
this reafon, lively mufic has been introdu= 
ced at feafts. t 

We fhould take care alfo to chew our 
meat well ; for the faliva with which we 
thus mix it, is a great help to digeftion ; 
befides, in breaking it down with the 
teeth, we fave the itomach the trouble ; 
to eat greedily, therefore, and {wallow our 
meat haftily, is not only indecent, but 
hurtful. With refpeét todrinking at meals 
we fhould do it little and often, efpecial- 
ly, if our food be dry and folid ; great 
draughts caufe fluctuation, and difturb 
fermentation. 

Thus, haying gone through the feveral 
Pas ox H ~ properties 
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properties of the various kinds of food, 
and fhewn how far they are wholefome or 
not, and how far they agree or difagree 
with different conflitutions ; in order to 
complete this treatife upon health, we 
fhould proceed. to confider the articles of | 
exercife, reft, fleep, &c. on each of which 
a great, deal:may. be faid, but as that would 
{well thefe pages to a fize that might pro- 
bably deter the reader froma perufal of | 
them, it will be more political to defer it 
to fome other time. - . 


END OF PART LI. 
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By a little ATTENTION to 

Our Manner of Livinc. 

 Eontaining many falutary obfervations, on 
Exercife, Reft, Sleep, Evacuations, Sc. 

Together with an Enquiry into the 

following points. 

Why fome, who are very hungry and have 
good appetites, eat little, while others, hav- 
ing little appetites, eat much P 

Whence it is that the accuftomed hour of eat- 
ing being pafled, we often lofe our appe- 
tite P 


Whether the lofing of blood in the fpring, be 


__ neceffary for the prefervation of health ? 
“Whether the occafional ufe of rab al: be 
prejudicial to the conftitution P 
AND 


Some remarks on — i 
{moaking, and on the utility of tak- zs 


ing phyfic in the fprin 
° Phe SECOND PART. 
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By the AuvHor of the First Parr | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. | 


HE rapid fale of the firft part — 
of this work, and the general ~ 
approbation the Public hath beftow- — 
ed uvon it, has induced the author to — 
‘complete his fubje@ ; and he per- © 
fuades himfelf the obfervations in — 
‘the following pages, will be found no 
“Jefs important than thofe in the pre-_ 
ceeding ones. — : 
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AVING, in the firft part of this 


work, gone through the feveral pro- 
perties of the various kinds of food, and 
fhewn how far they agree or difagree with 
different con{titutions, we proceed now, 
according to our promife, in order to com- 
lete this treatife upon health, to confider 
Biecuite, Reft, Excretions, &¥c. for let us 
ever be fo obfervant of the former, unlefs 
we pay a careful attention to thefe, we 
fhall not be able to keep ourfelves well. 
We fhall treat of them, therefore in their 
turns, and we will begin with, 


EXERC LSE, 


Now, in the human Syitem, there is a | 


certain quantity only of living power that 
. Ha ~ €aR 


es 
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can be produced for the health of the body 5 
fo that if we exhauft that power, we debi- _ 
litate or weaken the’ body. A man, for ~ 
example, may walk, fill_he can walle no 
longer : It is, thetefore neceflary to know 
_ how far Exereife is falutary-; but let us, 
confider the great benefits procured 
it. ; 
pulls encreafes the natural heat of 
the body; and thus excites and dilates the 
fpirits,. making them far more , Vigot- 
ous and active. 
it empties the ftomach and promotes 
the appetite for the next meal’; for, asim — 
fedentary habits, digeftion does: not quite 
clear the ftomach, but leaves part of the 
food, which often clogs and difturbs it ; 
exercife will excite this to pafs awa said: 
the ftomach being thus difcharged'o thofe 
. Felis, the appetite: fharpens and craves 
food. very {trongly. This ‘ naturally» 
ftrengthens the powers of theftomach, and 
we digett our next meal the better. 
ltalfo excites an expulfion of exeres 
ments, not fuffering any fuperfluous mat. 
ter to lodge in the body. ~ ate 
gat likewife opens the pores, andgitven: 
a free perfpiration, wr sar 
ips Wh 


* 
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will-fhut up. Nature has appointed thefe- 
vents, and fecret ways of evacuation, to: 
cleanfe the habit of the body ;: which in a. 
little time would be clogged and become: 
very fowl and impure, by an accumulation: — 
of fiperfleous humours. 

It, in the laft place, promotes and adds: 
greatly to the nutrition of the body. We 
find by experience; that active, ftirring 
people, havea frefherountenance, a great~ 
ter flow of fpirits ; nay their flefliis firm- 
er and their limbs ftronger, than what is 
pees met with in perfons that lead a 
edentary, idle and fluggith life 5 for it is 
a maxim univerfally known and reccived,, 
that a frequent exertion of the original 
powers, in any one part of the body, tends. 
to ftrengthen that part. For example, the 
legs of a dancer fhall be ftrong and lufty,. 
when his arms fhall be weak and {mall,. 
and the arms ofa black{mithor waterman 
fhall be mufcular and powerful, while 
their legs fhall fall away... The reafon of » 
this is very evident: exercife circulates - 
the blood and nutritive juices, gives them: 


afvee patfage to.all parts of the limbs fo 


exercifed, and drives off all fuperfiuous 
humours, that, without at,) would be de- 


ftru@ive. But, Such 


+ 
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Such exercife is to be chofen, as fuits 
beft with the nature of each perfon’s body, | 
fome requiring exercife of the upper parts 
moft, others of the lower parts, and fome 
equally of both : but that is generally moft 
advantageous, that exercifes every part as 
dancing, fencing, riding, tennis, ring- 
Gs © a ‘ 

Now, whatever be our exercife, thofe 
whom good fortune has enabled to take it: — 
or not, would do well to attend to the fol- — 
Jowing obfervations. ie 

Exercife fhould be daily inthe morning ; ~ 
always with an empty ftomach ; and if © 
poflible, afterexcremental evacuation ; for — 
the heat of the body, opening the veffels, — 
may otherwife draw foul humours intothe _ 
blood and occafion very dangerous obftruc- _ 
tions. Fer this'reafon, it is not fo well 
to take any extraordinary exercife upon a 
full ftomach, or till the inteftines are clear,* 

| sExercifeos:.3 
*Though any great exercife after meals is in= ‘ 
" jurious, to walk gently is exceedingly ea 
fome, for, by this means, our food will defcend — 
‘to the bottom of the ftomach, the natura! heat 
of the body will be encreafed, and digeftion 
will goon the better, Where perfonscan re~ 
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Exercife fhould be varied according to 
your conftitution and the feafon of the year. 
Young, ftrong, robuft perfons, in cold 
weather, admit of greater exercife ; old, 
weak and thin perfons, in hot weather of 
lefs'; for the fatter and groffer the body 
is, fo much more is the natural heat di- 
minifhed, and exercife more neceffary to 
diffolve the fuperfluous moifture of the bo- 
dy, which occafions groffnefs, and to en- 
creafe the circulation of the blood. Cir- 
culation being naturally brifker in the fum- 


mer, exercife is lefs needful, but more fo 


‘in the winter, as the moifture of the fea- 
fon will fometimes occafion obftru€tions 
in the lungs and breaft, which ftrong and 
laborious motion will often remove. 
Exercife, 


tire after meals into:the fweet air, and fuch 
delightful places as exhilerate the fpirits, tis 
right todoit. If the ftate of the body be fuch 
‘as that we cannot walk after meals, it will be 
aight to ftand up, at. leaft, accordingly to the 
old verfe, 


rs «© Poft paftum frabis, paffu mollive meabis.” 


a : ert ‘| sit of 3 
_ That is, land up after meals, or walk gently. 
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Exercife, opening the pores, we fhould 
be careful not to ufe it in a damp air, left 
we take in fome of its noxious qualities,” 
that may do us harm: neither fhould we © 
expofe the body, after it, left we. catch 
cold, but thefe things are fo well known, — 
that they need not be furtherexplained. __ 

Another neceflary caution to be obferv-_ 
ed, is, that exercife be not too violent, 
nor continued longer than it isa pleafure ;_ 
but that we defift before we be weary, or 


fweat too much. 
Thoie, who from age or infirmities are’ 


-unable to take exercife, fhould rub their 


bodies, morning and evening, with flan-_ 
nel or coarfe linen gloves. All parts muft 
be rubbed, except the ftomach and belly 5. 
tubbing thefe will difturb digeftion and 


.offend the head. We may apply a warm 


cloth to them in the room ef it. The 
loins of the back likewife fhould not be rub-- 
bed, unlefs we feel them cold, and then 
but gently, left they fhould: be over-heated 
and objtru€tions in the urinary paflages 
fhould enfue. In this operation we fhould — 
begin foftly and eafily, encreafing the mo- 
tion and weight of our hand, as the ten-_ 
dernefs of the {kin will permit, till the 
yi mich gd Si ihe 
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ruddy, and then defiit ; tor too much rub- 
bing will bring on an inflammation. Was 
every perfon, well or ill, to rub themfelves 
n this manner, one or twice a day, for a 
ittle while, they. would never omit it; for 
they would find themfelves glow with a 
atural warmth, their limbs would be ac- 
ive and their joints fupple. It is for this 
eafon, that children are rubbed, who can 
ake no exercife ; and experience teaches 
s, that the currying and rubbing a horfe, 
otwithftanding his exercife, is a great 
ddition to his health. In cold and moift 
feafons the head alfo fhould be rubbed with 
coarfe linen cloth, warmed. | 

‘Thus having fet out the times for exer- 
ife and motion, let us now proceed to 
contider 


RH ST. 


Reft is as neceffary. to. preferve health, 
nd continue us in ftrength and vigour, as 
ercife, When the body is fatiguedy 
eft is. refrefhing, and renews its ftrength 
ut when fatiated with reft it thirfts again 
r Sila and agreeable exercife. Reft 
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fieth, as it were, {well and be fomewhat. 
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s a burden, if forced upon nature longer 
than it requires. /uterdum quies, inquieta 
eft, fays Seneca, even reft fometimes is 
irkfome. For if exercife isneceflary for 
the prefervation of health, too much inac- 
tivity muftbe prejudicial.  [gnavia. corpus 
bebetat, labor firmat. S\uggifhnefs makes 
the mind and body dull and heavy, where- 
as frequent motion ftrengthens and invi- 
gorates them. 

The life of man, converfant in-change, 
{pends its whole courfe infleep and watch- 
ing ; the one appointed for reft and eafe, 
the other for action and labour. If he’ 
was conitant in the firft, his life would be 
only the fhadow of death ;ifin the laft he 
would foon be exhaufted. -Nature there- 
fore hath wifely contrived, that man fhould 
not long continue in either, but wear out 
his life between the two. 

Sleep is a placid ateof body and mind, 
giving refrefhment and eafe to both ; for 
2s an exertion of the faculties either of 
mind or body exhautts our powers, reft will 
reftore thofe powers. The powers of the 
mind are like a fmall current, which is 
fufficient to keep up acontinual motion. 
If we want to give this water greater pow- 


t 
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er, we damit up, and when the water is 
run from the dam, if we wifh to produce a 
frefh power, equal tothe firft, we fhut the 
fluices, and colle& the water again ; fo it 
is with the mind, in fleep. In perfec 
fleep, both the body and mind are at reft, 
excepting in thofe particulars, where an 
exertion is neceffary to life ; and in fleep, 


it is that the body receives a greater. a 


and apply themfelves to 
gig >) What 


rat. aes loom yey 
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what is called conco&ion ; that is they re- 
| turn to perform their vital operations te. 
_  nourifh and refreth the fyftem.. For dur- 
_ ~ sung the heat. of the day, they are ‘dilated 
and extended to the external or circumfer- 
ent parts. Hence, we find, that, towards 
midnight, unlefs we are in exercife, put 
“on another garment, or encreafe the heat 
“@f the room, we always find ourfelves chil- 
ly In the morning again, at the rifing 
: of the fun, our {pirits are naturally frefh, 
.  brifk and a@tive.. If we therefore, pre- 
-_-vert the order of nature, turn day into- 
night, by keeping late hours, and laying 
in bed, all the morning, we do that which 
is greatly deftruCtive to our conftitution, 
For as fleep naturally draws the animal 
heat inwards. and the heat of the fun coun: 
teratts this power by drawing it outwards; 
_ fleeping in the day is. refifting of nature, 
__ which muft be prejudicial to the health of 
~ the body. Sleeping in the day, therefore, 
is a bad cuftom, particularlyfor fat,corpu- 
lent people ; but ifthe {pirits be fatigued _ 
with care or bufinefs. or by reafon of old > 
age, weaknefs of nature, extreme hot wea- 
ther, labour, or the like; then moderate 
day-fleep is a good refrethment, but take 
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it rather fitting than lying down, becaufe 
the head will be lefs offended with the ri- 
fing vapours. "Neither fhould it be taken 
immediately after dinner, but an hour or ~ 
half an hour after, at leaft ; and between 
dinner and our nap, it would be prudent 
to walk a little. “hus will our food de- 
fcend better into the ftomach and be lefs 
liable to affe& the head. Neither fhould 
this afternoon’s nap be longer than half an 
hour, or an hour at moft, left the animab- 
heat fhould be: fo colle&ted from the out- 
ward parts, as to caufe a heavinefs in the 
head : neither fhould it be taken in a hot 
place, but in one cool rather, efpecially in 
fummer time, as {hall hereafter be fhewn. 
Sitting up late is one of the greatdeftroy- 
ers of the conftitution ; it tires and waftes 
the animal fpirits, by keeping them too 
long upon duty ; weakens nature, haftens 
.on the effets of old age, changes a freth, 
florid countenance into a fallow one; heats 
and dries the body, breeds rheums and bad 
humours and is particularly injurious to 
thin people. 
By going early ¢o fleep and early from 
it, we rife refrefhed, lively and active.. 
Sleeping late in the morning, keeps that 
taal . excrementitious 
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excrementitious matter in the inteftines 


which ought tobe evacuated andthusocca- | 


fions ob{tructions & noifome vapors, which 
greatly o#end the head, dull'the fenfes and 
are very pernicious to the whole body. If 
our neceflities indeed oblige us tofit up late, 
our fupper fhould. be little, and we may 
make amends for it by laying an hour or 
two longer in the morning ; but let what 
will happen, we fhould always be up by. 
nine o’clock. 
In order-that fleep may be peaceable and 
refrefhing, we fhould be careful to go-to 
bed witha free and quiet:mind,.and banifh. 
the thoughts ofall manner of care and bufi- 
nefs.. How often‘has a train of thinking 


_difturbed a man’s reft, and kept him a- 


_ wake the whole night |. The body andthe — 
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mind is -recruited in -proportron to the 
foundnefs alfo of fleep, . The more we 


dream the lefs are we refrefhed.. Although — 


reft is not complete at the beginning, ‘it 


has a tendency to, become fo, during this 
ftate of the body 5 that is to.a quiet mind, 


fleep becomes founder and founder. When 


a man firft falls a-fleep, hesdreams, toffes 


os 


and tumbles about ; gradually:he:beeomes — 


would 


more quiet, and were weto.awake him,he — 
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would not recolle@ that) he -had’ been 
dreaming at all, or he would tell us, he 
dreamed, but in a fmall degree. During 
fleep the original power appears to be fo 
much accumulated, as to give a difpofition 
to action, both to the mindand body, from 
* the flighteft caufe ; fleep then leaves us and 
we awake : that is, when the powers are 
recruited, the organs begin to be affeCted, 
‘and the man dreams afrefh ; at laft, out- 
ward objects fenfibly affe@ him and he a+ 
wakes. *Tis then the mind is fitteft foi 

action; the judgement is then’ ftronger, 
the imagination more lively and as the e- 
vening comes on, thefe powers are gradu- 
ally diminifhed, and require frefh fleep to 
recruit them. }® 

- Thenext thing that falls under our con- 
fideration, is the quantity of fleep we take. 
“This has been in fome meafure noticed; 
‘but it may not beunneceflary to be a Little 
more particular. It cannot indeed be de- 
‘termined how long we may fleép; asin all 
‘other things, a mediocrity is beft. Our 
‘fleep fhould be proportioned to our health, 
“our age, the complexion and emptihefs or 
‘fulnefsof the ftomach: 8 

> As the nutrition of the body is particu 

ehirecs I. 2. arly. 
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larly affifted by fleep, we fhould fleep, in 
general, till the food we take has perform- 
ed its office; that is, till what phyficians 
call concoétion is completed. ‘This may 
be difcerned on our awaking by the fenfi- 
ble lightnefs of the body, efpecially the 
head ; the emptinefs of the ftomach, 
and a certain defire of evacuation, provid- 
ed it is not unnaturally occafioned. Hea- 
vinefs of the head and eyes, or a tafte of 
our laft meal, fignify that we have not 
flepta fufficient length oftime. In fhort, 
fix, feven or eight hours is long enough 
for young perfons in health, but fuch as 
are fickly and weak require longer reft, 
Mine, ten or eleven hours. Children and 
old men require more fleep, in general, 
than-young or middle-aged perfons ; chil- 
dren, that their growth may the better be 
promoted, and old men, becaufe it leffens 


the :drynefs of their conftitution. The 


fame reafon holds good with lean people, 
to whom more fleep is neceflary than to 


fuch as are fat: for fleep moiftens and re- 
frethes the whole ‘fyftem. In a word, as 
-immoderate fleep, or fleep taken at impro- 


per times weakens the natural heat, loads’ 


the head with vapours, ‘detains the excre- 


ments 
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ments longer than is wholefome, makes 
men fluggifh and heavy-headed, deftroys 
the memory and fubjects them to the palfy, 
lethargy, &c. fo too little fleep dries up 
the conftitution, dims the fight, waftes the 
{pirits and deftroys all the powers and fa- 
culties both of mind andbody. Itmuft 
be obferved, that we fhould go to bed up- 
on a full ftomach ; that is, not go to reft 
too foon after fupper ; but continue up 
an hour or two, till our food be half di- 
gefted ; if we are obliged to fup late, we 
fhould eat the lefs : for on account of the 
natural heat of the body retiring inwards 
during the time of fleep, a full ftomach 
will occafion a fuperfluity of vapours, and 
greatly offend the head. Befides, great fup- 
pers are very apt to occafion heart burn, 
which will of courfe deprive us of our reft, 

A matter accurs here ; whether it be 
beneficial or not to have our bed warmed ? 
Perfons in years, fuch as. are weak and 
thofe who lead a tender and delicate courfe 
of life, do right to warm their beds, in cold 
and moift feafons of the year ; and that for 
two reafons ; that the padys on putting off 
our cloaths, may not be fuddenly affeted 
with the external cold ; andas the inarass 
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heat of the body is much affifted by the: 
warmth of the bed, concoé&tion will be’ 
forwarded ‘andthe fuperfluous moifture of 
the body be the better: confumed.: But this: 
cuftom is unwholefome to thofe perfons: 
who are healthful and ftrong, becaufe it 
will very much weaken them. 

~~ When we arife in the morning we fhould 
find it amply compenfaté for our trouble, 
were we gently to rub our breafts and fides 
downward with our hands, and the reft of 
our body. more ftrongly with flannelor a hot 
linen cloth, particularly our joints.. Doing 
this will quicken the blood, ftrengthen the 
parts and excite the natural heat.. When 
rifen, we fhould ftretch ourfelves out, that. 
the animal fpirits may be dilated to the exe 
terior parts of the body, walk a little up 
and down, that the remaining contents of | 
the ftomach may more fpeedily defcend ; 
this done, we fhould proceed to cleanfe 
our nofe, by blowing it ; toclear our breaft 
dy expeCtoration, and to take every other 
neceflary evacuation. We fhould wath 
‘and plunge our eyes in cold water, for this: 
not only clears away the filth, but ftrength- 
ens and preferves the fight. The mouth 
fhould be well cleanfed: with the’ — ; 
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andthe teeth rubbed with a dry. coarfe 
cloth, after firftf{couring them with a fage: 


leaf, dipped in vinegar. This will puri-. 
fy the-breath, and preferves the teeth from’ 


foulnefs and decay : andlaftof all the head 
‘thould-be:combed, thatthe pozes may be 
epened:to: expel {uch vapours, as were not 
-confumed by fleep. ; 
The next thing ta be: mentioned is the 
falubrity of the place:we fleep in. Ahigh 


‘room, dry,fweet and well-aired, free from: 


-fmoke and remote from noitfe, is the moft 
-wholefome!: neither fhould our chamber 


be hot, for ithe fpirits and: natural heat of 


\the body, which is drawn inwardly by 
fleep, as before mentioned, will be coun- 


.teraGted by-any:extraordinary heat in the — 
room 3‘but it fhould be moderately warm, . 


-and free’ fromdamps, either natural.or ar- 


tificial, arifing from new plaiftered walls, 


-wafhing the -floor.or. otherwife... It may 


not be amifs here to mention the danger’ 
of fleeping:in the openair or on theground,. 
eas many in the fummer feafondo.. Thofe- 


_ whofe {tations in life oblige them to it, as 
»foldiers, though forthe prefent they-efcape 
' the mifchief, are. frequently afterwards. 


_madefenfible ofthe injury, by aches, {tiff 
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nefs or weaknefs of limbs, and many o- 
ther infirmities that praceed from it. 
Our beds may be foft, but fhould not 


‘fink in, as that will fuck from the body, 
- exhauft and impair our ftrength. A mat- 


trafs upon a feather-bed is both eafy and 
wholefome. As bedding receives the va 
pours, and fweaty moifture of the body, 
we fhould be careful that itis always clean, 
fweet and well-aired; for if it is not pu- 
rified by air or fire, it will contra an ill 


{cent and become unwholefome. If ever 
one ought to be thus careful of the beds 
they conftantly lie in themfelves, we may 


fee how neceffary it is that travellers fhould 
be cautious how and where they fleep. 


No bed-chamber fhould be wafhedin cold, 
wet or foggy weather; fweeping and brufh- 
»ing is fufhicient to keep it decent, and air- 


ing it in clear, dry days, by opening the 


ywindows, will prevent its becoming offen- 
 gdives . 


As tothe nature of our covering at night, 


-it fhould be according to the feafon of the 
eyear. ‘The head thould be covered fuffi- 
ciently to prevent its taking cold, but 
-not too warm, left it weaken it and haften 
- grey hairs ; for if the vapours ifluing from 
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the brain are impeded in their paffage, it 
will caufethe hair to turn grey, much ioon~ — 
er than it otherwife would. 

With refpe& to our manner of laying; | 
we may in a great meafure confult our 
ewn eafe. The head fhould be higher than 
any other part of the body ; the bed from 
head to feet, fhould be fmooth and even, 
without any fall below the pillow, or hol- 
Jow under the fhoulders, Sleeping gene- 
rally on the back is unwholefome, as the 
humours of the head naturally fall by this 
means into the hinder part of the brain 
and may diforder it, and the loins are thus 
more heated than they would otherwife be, 
and of courfe the urinary paflages more 
fubje& to obftruGions, Perfons afflicted 
with the ftone fhould by no means fleep on 
their backs. . Sleeping with the back up- 
wards may be occafienally good for fuch 
perfons as are troubled with wind and have 
a weak digeftion, the bowels being thus 
kept fo much the warmer 5 but to thofe 
who have weak eyes it is pernicious, as a 
defluxion of humours may thus fall into 
them. [he moft Wholefome method of 
fleeping is on the fide, firft cn the left 
fide, efpecially to thofe who go to bed be- 

“3 : fore 
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fore they have digefted their fupper, as the’ 
food will in this cafe better deicend to the 
‘bottom of the ftomach ; and then’ on the’ 
right, that the:motion of the heart may be 
freeft from preflure. But the. principal! 
thing to .render':fleep comfortable, ‘is, as’ 
was hinted-before, to compofe the ‘mind. 
If we lie down with roving, troubled 
thoughts, they will commonly callus up” 
before itis: fit to rife, and our fleep will 
. not be placid or .refrefhing. ‘When we lay: 
by our cloaths, therefore, let us lay a-’ 
fide our ‘bufinefs, care and thoughts, and’ 
Jet not a wandering fancy break our reft. — 
It has often been doubted, whether it be’ 
good to fleep with the: moutha little open.” 
Some there are that altogether deny it ; but 
to fleep with the mouth open is certainly 
‘beneficial, and that, for thefe three reaf-_ 
.ons ; becaufe the breath paffes more freely’ 
-& the fuliginous fumes are better fent forth’ 
than difcuffed. ‘Hence it is that fuch as: 
Mleep with the mouth open, have a fweet 
-breath, whereas thofe that fleep with it” 
dthut, have generally an offenfive breath 
cand foul teeth. The fecond is, becaufe 
fome bad moifture may in fleep pafs forth 
atthe mouth, which if thut, would fall 
upom 
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upon the lungs and be prejudicial... The 
third reafon is, becaufe owing to the de- 
{cent of rheumes from the head, the free 
paflage of the breath through the nofe may 
be impeded, and fnorings, and offenfive 
routings enfue, that may difturb us ofour 
reft, and awaken us. . 
But becaufe the tongue, palate andgums 

of fuch as fleep with their mouth open, are 
-commonly afterwards very dry and cover- 
_ed with flimy matter, though in fa&, thofe 
who fleep with their mouth fhut are moft 
fubje& to it, all perfons in the morning, 
fhould wath their mouths and teeth well 
and gargle their throats, and then every 
inconvenience is removed. 

~The only thing further to be enquired 
into, upon this fubject, is whether fweat- 
ing at night be deftrudtive to the conftitu- 
tion or not. Great fweats are undoubted- 
ly weakening, but light fweats are a great 
benefit, for grofs humours are thereby 
jdiffolved, wind is difcuffed, the blood is 
purified, the fpirits are refrefhed, the 
cramp, palfy, gout, {welling of the joints" 
and other parts, achs, numbnefsand heavi- 
nefs of the limbs are prevented, and con- 
equently the whole body better preferved, 
byt Kk lively, 
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divel Y, and in health. But, this caution — 

mutt: ‘be obferved, | that the body be not 
fuddenly: after it) expofed to the cold air. 
We will proceed ni now to, 


ius andi anne or EvACUATIONs. 
All that the ftomach: receives is not fit 
to be retained ; our food, though ftudiouf— 
dy-chofen and temperately ufed, is not all 
converted into the fubftance of the body’; | 
“but fome part of it/1 is, to be feparated and 
4fent forth ; the'reft is to fupply and nour- 
ith. This regular courte. being continued, 
‘the body thrives and is in good order 5 but 
if. that which -fhould be evacuated, be Te- 
tained, or that which oughtto be retained, 
‘be injurioufly paffed off, the regular ceco- 
nomy ts fubverted and the conftitution: fut- 
fers and decays, 
The general excretions of the: body: ai 
‘the ftook orfeces and the urine, and fo 
eafe and health they ought to be daily e- 
wacuated. four habit be. naturally lak, 
at'isa happinefs, provided that laxity | 
not immoderate ; for fuch perfons as are 
continually coftive; and have feldom the 
benefit of nature, in the tefpe&t we are 
pow eee of, are liable a : 
Se i 
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ders. The fzces:retained longer than they 
ought, too often affe& the head, dim the 


fight, occafion heavinefs, dullnefs, and 2 


degree of fever. ‘Tis neceflary therefore 
they fhould be daily evacuated.  [f this 
cannot naturally be obtained, the occafion-~ 
al taking of a little lenitive eleQuary will 
be very necefiary. 

Seminal evacuations ought alfo to be 
moderate. .The fperm is a fubftance full 
of {pirit, and if wilfully wafted, will hurt 
the conftitution more than the lofs of forty 
times the quantity of blood. Immoder- 
ate venery is knownto impair the ftrength, 
hurt the fight, confume the {pirits, and 
haiten on old age and death. 

Cibo vel potus repletis, fuperflue evacua- 
tis, five exercitatis, coitus interdicitur. 


Lempus optimum eft mane & poft dormias. 


- Eyme &F vere frequentius permittitur 


aftate parcius. . 
Fuvenes, fanguinei & pituitofi liberalius, 
_parcius melunchoalici ; parciffime bilishi, fenés 
emaciati. “i ua 
Although it nas been an old faying, as 
foolifh as common, Quie medicé vivit, 
miferé vivit ; he that lives by rule, lives 
milerably ; yet experience teaches us the 
Wie Son: a contrary, 
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contrary, and grounded upon pure reafon 
and the contents of thefe pages: that he 
who pays no_ regard to the injun@tions of 
nature, both fhortens his life and deftroys 
the comforts of it. In fhort, would you 
fee without {pectacles, go without crutches 
or the help of a ftick; would you lie eafy . 
in your bed, not tellingthe clock or wifh- 
ing for day ; would you eat with an appe- 
tite and be young in ftrength when you are 
eld in years : in fat, would you enjoy 
yourfelf, and every thing about you, and 
Yengthen your life to the lateft period+ _ 
exercife your reafon and attend to the ad-+ _ 
_ vice here given, for 3 as aateeee 


ae 


Qui medicé vivit, fine medicis diu vivet. 
He that livesby rile and wholefome pre- : 
cepts, is'a phyfician to ‘himfelf, and needs — 
not the help of others. erases Son er 


Whence itis that fome-who are very hungry. 
and have good appetites, eat litties while 

: “others having vittle appetites, eat much 2 
rT HIS. proceeds from the difference of | 
AL ftomachs. A man with‘a fmall: 
mach, that will hold’ but little, will-be fa- 
cists as pean 
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tisfied with a fniall quantity df food ; 
whereas one, with a largeftomach, though 
he feems not hungry, yet when he comes-to 
his meal, will eat plentifully. 5 
«A ftomach naturally: cold, will crave. 
more than itcan‘digeft’ On the contra- 
ry, a hot ftomach has’ but little appetite, 
for heat deftroys it. Hence it appears, . 
that a perfon, with a large capacious fto-. _ 
mach, naturally cold, will devour an im-— 
moderate quantity of food: while one, 
with a fmall ftomach, naturally hot, will: 
at his meals eat little or nothing. — 


Whence it is, that the:accuftomed hour of 
eating being paffed, we often lofe our ap- 


_ petite. i 
§ sammie the ftomach being empty: 
and hungry, draws up from the in- 
teitines putrid vapours, which deftroy the 
ppetite. And as thefe vapours not only 
nnoy the ftomach, but the head and fpirits,’ 
uch as are defirous of health, fhould at 
heir ufual hours of meals, if they find 
craving for food, always indulge it by 
eating a little. 3 
TR eee. 2 too. Cautions * 
She Sais yaa cil 
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Cautions to be obferved inthe ufe of drinking. 
a E neceflity and /ufe of drinking is to: 
& preferve natural moifture, and’ to: 
make good a mixture and diftribution of | 
meat, that it may digeft the better. For 
thefe reafons it fhould be moderately taken. 
at-meals. Sundry little draughts areimore: 
wholefome than two or three large ones. 
Large draughts at meals makes the food; 
flu€tuate:in the ftomach. This with its 
weakening and relaxing the coats of the: 
{tomach, defttoys digeftion. Great draughts 
alfo leffen-the natural heat of the ftomach,. 
drives the food down. too haftily, and cor-_ 
Fups the whole body with too great moifs 
ture and crudity. —. 


Tt will not be improper to mentionhere, 
that fuch perfons as aceuftom themfelves 
to taking foup the fir! thing at ao meal, 


would do well totake it-ashot fol te 


* 


as the: heat will be very: Comfortable ta: 
the fiomach. Taken lukewarm itiwould 
foon prove: naufeous, though never fo. 
od. ‘The drinking cold beer after hot 
oup er broth is an abfurd and hurtful 
cuftom, for it counteraGts the heat of the 
foup, deftroys the tone of the ftomach, and. 
does -milchief. Pe os 
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_ Drinking after meals, unlefs we aredry, 
drink during digeftion is taking place, as 


it deftroys the natural heat that is work-~ 
ing in the ftomach.. But after the food 


is pafled off from the ftomach, that is,” 


three or four hours after the meal, a few 
glaffes of wine, to.a perfon in years, or of: 
a cold conftitution is beneficial ; as it. will 
cleanfe the ftomach of the relicks of the 
food, and create a readier diftribution of 


the nutritive part of it, to the different: 


parts of the body. 


The utility of taking phyfsc in the foring. 


F | ‘HE winter by its. moilture naturally 


fills the body with crude excremen-, 


titious humours. and by its coldnefs thick. 
ens and ftagnates the fame ; and the ap- 
proaching {pring working on thofe hr. 
mours, rarifying and difolving them, they 
are apt to flu€tuate and putrify in the bo- 
dy, which unlefs by the force of nature, 
or the affiftance of medicine, are often the’ 
cattle of ficknefs, — 
- Befides the uncertainty of the weather 
_ in fpring, its fudden alterations from: hot. 
to cold, and. from dry to moift, will fre- 
aS quently 
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evaipeepes cuftom, efpecially if we. 
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quently produce feverith diforders, accord- 
ing to the difpofition of the matter con= 
gealed as it were in the body during the 
preceeding winter. Hence it happens, 
that people die more frequently in the 
{pring than in any other featon of the year. 

Such perfons, therefore, as are deitrous 


to prevent thefe ill effe&ts, fhould take a’ 


dofe or two of purging phyfick ; efpecial- 
ly thofe who lead a fedentary life : and 


the beginning of the fpring 1s generally, 


the beft time for this falutary precaution. ° 
It is not neceflary in general to take 

phyfic, by way of prevention, in the fall 

_ or autumn of the years x 


Whether the lofing of blood in the [pring, 


be neceffary for the prefervation of the 
health ? Ve ans 
OR fuch as are of a fanguine confti- 
tution, phlethoric and full of blood, 

it is beneficial, to prevent fuch dangers as: 
a too great fullnefsof blood may occafion 3 
but it is far better to leffen their blood by: 
a {paring and cooling diet, than by open— 
ingavein. For blood being the very ef- 


fence of our life, diminifhing its quantity: — 
frequently, weakens the fpirits: and the 


conftitution, and haftens death. Whether 


4 
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Whether the ‘occafional ufe of cordials be 
prejudicial.to the conftitution ? 
HEN ufed medicinally, in cafe of 
neceflity, as when the ftomach is 
weak, or lapfed by cold, a cordial may 
comfort and ey it: But the immoder- 
ate, daily, or unreafonable ufe of {trong 
liquors muft be pernicious. Although 


they may pleafe the palate, and fometimes 


not offend, but warm and refrefh: the {to- 
mach ; yet, in length of time, from daily 
_ufe, and perhaps in an improper feafon, 
they muft deftroy the temperature of the 
body, burn up the blood, and produce ve~- 
ry dangerous fymptoms. ; 


» Some obfervations upon drunkennefs. 
YP isamaxim eftablithed upon good rea- 
. fon, that every thing exceeding its juft 
bounds, ts hurtful to nature. ‘The belt of 
things are not excepted in this general 
tule... Even the neceflary /upports of life, 
if not qualified and made wholefome by 
this corrective; may prove the procurers 
Ohideathis 7 0: reas 
.. Drink, when carried to excefs, is no 
longer a refrefhment, to moiften or water 
_ the thisfly body.; nor a prefervative 5-but 
oe | becomes 
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becomes an inundation, to drown and © 


fuffocate the vital powers, and is the caufe 
of ficknefs. _ It puts a. man out of a ftate 
of health, and diforders him fo much, that 


* we may confider him,as goingto die. 
It has been faid by fome.ancient phyfi- 


cians, that to be drunk, onee,a month, is 
good phyfic and wholefome, as by over- 
charging the ftomach it provokes vomiting 


and fo carries off what may be there lodg~ 


ed, that would otherwife breed = difeafe. ; 
but this a-poor plea for drunkennefs ; that 
for the. gaining one fuppofed benefit, 
(which might be obtained by other means) 


we fhould run the rik of bringing on ; 


A 


twenty diforders. Wien oe 
Drunkennefs is certainly, a difeafe, for 
it has all the requifites to. conititute a dif=. 
eafe, andis far diltant from a ftate of health, 
For if health be the free and regular dif, 
charge of the functions of the body and 
mind, and ficknefs a weak, and imperfe 


Pe eee a 


difcharge of thofe functions ; then ebriety — 
may properly be faid tebe a difeafe or — 
ficknefs ; it having the fymptoms of am — 


acutedifeafe ; for during the time of drunk- 
ennefs and fome time after, few of the fa+ 


culties perform their office rightly. 9 
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Tf weexamine the intelleStual faculties, 

we fhall find the reafon gone, the memory 
Joftor bewildered, and thewill ftrangely 
perverted. — | 7 
. If we look into the fenfitive faculties 
they are alfo difordered ; their functions 
“impeded, or very defeGtively performed. 
‘The eyes do not fee ‘well, the ears hear 
‘well, nor the palate relith, &c. The fpeech 
faulters and is imperfe& ; the ftomach 
‘throws up its contents, or naufeates : the 
‘legs fail, and the whole man is out of 
order. 


Now, according to thefe fymptoms in | 


‘other difeafes, we {hould judge the patient 
‘not likely to live, or we fhould deem his 
recovery very difficult, Surely then drunk- 
.ennefs, for the timesit lafts, muft be a ve- 
‘ty ‘gréat difeafe. But becaufe it does not 
4in:general prove mortal, or continue long, 
it is thought little or nothing -of, and is 
‘confidered as‘a trival matter, thatswill 
ure stele, hos P ON EPO IM 
But it may be afked, why drunkennefs 
Gs not ufually mortal, fince thefame fymp- 


ed fo? 
HO rd Stay 2% 
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‘toms in other difeafes would be account- 
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Tothis we anfwer ; all the hopes we 
have that a drunken man fhould live ; is 
firft, becaufe common experience -fhews 
that drunkennefs is not mortal ; fecondly, 
from the nature of the caufe, (ftrong drink) 
which though it rage and ftrangely difcom- 
pofe the man’ for a time, yet it lafts not 
long, nor is itcommonly mortal. The ine- 
briating fpirits of the liquor, flowing in 
fo faft and joining with the natural fpirits 
of the man, occafions a tide, fo high as to 
overflow all the banks and bounds of or~ 
der ; but thefe adventitious fpirits are fo 
amicable and friendly to our bodies, in 
their own nature, as not to be equally 
deadly injurious, with that which is not 
fo familiar. Belides, their being fo ver 
volatile, light, and ative nature, muc 


fooner recovers herfelf, than if the morbi- 


fic matter were more folid, ponderous, and 
fixed. ..And,, further, aiet 3555S eP aj 
Thofe bad fymptoms in other difeafes 
are more to be feared, becaufe they de- 
pend, perhaps, upon malignant caufes ;\ 
fuch as, by time, may be rooted. on the 
conftitution, or from the defe@tion of fome 
principal part ; but the ftorm arifing from» 


drunkennefs, as it is fuddenly raifed, fo 


commonly it foon abates. But. 
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But though drunkennefs be not mortal, 
nor the danger, perhaps. great for the pre- 
fent ; yet drunken bouts frequently re- 
peated, their relicts will accumulate, weak- 
en nature, and lay the foundation of many. . 
chronic difeafes.. Nor can it be expefted 
otherwife ; fo that we may juftly conclude 
from the manifeft irregular a€tions which 
appear to us externally, that the internal 
funtions and their motions are ftrangely 
difordered: for outward madnefs proceeds 
from inward impulfes and difordered mo- 
tions of the faculties; which géneral dif- ° 
turbance mutt of courfe overturn the ceco- 
nomy of nature, .and confequently ruin 
the whole fyftem. 

The ill effects arifing from intoxica- 
‘tion, are a changing of the natural tone 
ef the ftomach, a deftruCtion: of its digef- 
tive powers, and degeneration of the nu- 
tritive part of our food. .Common expe- 
rience tells us, that, after a drunken de- 

yauch, the ftomach lofes its appetite, and 
xeadinefs of digeftion, and, of courfe, nau- 
fea, belching, and thirft enfue. 

Great drinkers generally acquire an 
nwholfome corpulency of body, ora lean 
onfumptive conftitution ; few of them 
Ca L efcape. 
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efeape. Sogreatiadependence is thereupon 
thedtomach, that other parts cannot per~ 
form ‘their 'duty, if this leading principal 
part ‘be perverted'and’debauched. — 
' Now that different habits of “body 
fhould-arife from: the famecaufe, is owing 
tothe different ‘difpofition of parts : for 
‘in fome perfons, alfhough the itomach be 
‘vitiated, ‘yet the {trength of the fubfequent 
wdigeftions is fo great, from the ‘vigour of 
hofe parts deftined ‘to fuch offices, that 
they ac ftrenuoufly, though the matter on 
whith they aétbe tran{mitted tothen im. 
perfe@ and degenerate, and do therefore 
‘keep the body ‘plump ‘and ‘full, although 
the juices be foul and of a depraved nay 
ture. | ee 
_. (Others, on the contrary; whofe parts 
are not fo ftrong, lofe the benefit ‘of ‘nu> 
trition, and fall away. “Hence it is tha 
by exceflive drinking one-man‘ fhall 'puf 
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| wefee the. inconveniences. and-mifchiefs 

attendant. upon intemperance, Pash 

_ Drinking, together, is the. pledge of 

friendfhip, and to be made drunk.is.the 

characteriftic of a generous and. hearty 
entertainment : for, moft commonly, 
drinking concludes the feaft. When na- 
ture has been: tempted with varieties, and 
aaa overcharged with them ;.the next 
folly as to difturb and'inebriate the fpirits, 

_ Yitiate the fermentation, and precipitate 
the food out of the ftomach, by a flood of 
liquors, before digeftion be finifhed ;, that 

‘if you have efcaped a furfeit by) eating, 
you fhall not go away without a mifchief 
by drinking ; thus your good dinner is 
{poiled,; and inftead of being benefited by 
it you are injured, and your friends civi- 
lity becomes your deftruction. 

_ But to the neceflary ufes of drink ap- 
pointed by nature we have invented others, 
and made it ferve for pleafure, for profit, 
for wantonnefs, and debauchery. So that 
drink, which fhould help to fupport, nour- 
ifh and maintain the ftrength and vigour 
of nature, is made an unhappy inftrument 
to abufe and injure the coni{titution. 

_ However, as of drinking and piety 
i “nefs: 
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nefs we have enumerated the evils, letus’ 
not be fo partial as to {mother the benefits. 

‘Drinking advances the revenue of ex- 
cife and cuftom. Makes barley beara 
good price, and helps ‘the farmer to pay 
hisrent. It keeps the phyfician and apothe- 
cary in employ, and doubtlefs adds confi- ” 
derably to their bufinefs ; and is the fup- 
port of many a publican. But whether 
drinking ought to be promoted, to for- 
ward thefe advantages, with the deftruc- 
tion of health, the fhortening of life, and 
the debauchery of the people : we leave 
the reader to judge. , 
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OBSERVATIONS 
iyo ON THE 
SMOAKING of TOBACCO. 
TOBACCO anherb of great antiqui 


ty and reputation among the Indians: 
of America. Itis alfo called Nicotian ; 
but the name, Tobacco, was givenitby the 
Spaniards, froman iflandon which it plen- 
tifully grew, and that of Nicotian, by the 
French, from one Nicot who firft made 
them acquainted with it. The Indians 
call it Petun or Petum, which is indeed 
the beit general name to give it, deriving 
itfrom the Latin word Peto, it being far 
fetched and much fought after. 

It is an herb, hot and dry in its nature, 
and, we believe of a deftruGtive or veno- 
mous quality, for being taken any Way in- 
tothe body, it caufes fucha difturbance 
as to occafion violent vomiting and purg- 
ing, ftupefying the fenfes and benumbing 
every part. ‘Dhefe effectsdo not proceed. 
from the temperature of the herb, but 
from the very cffence of it. Common ex-, 

eat L 2 perience’ 
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perience convinces us of its ftupefying 

quality ; for {moaking to fuch as are not 

ufed to it, will bring on a drunken-like 

lightnefs of the head, and if perfifted in 

for any length of time, will occafion a 

fleepinefs of the whole fyftem. Now as 

the benumbing effe& of a plant generally 

arifes from the coldnefs of its quality, and’ 
as. Tobacco is of a hot nature, it is evident 

that its fleepy quality is not owing to its) 
temperature but its. very fubftance. How- 

ever, there is in the juice: of this herba 
cleanfing and. healing property;. and: it is 
very effeCtual inthe cure of any frefh wound : 
or old fore. 

_ If it be obje&ted by thofe who:accuftom - 
themfelves to fmoke or chew: tobacco, that 
they find none of thefe injurous’ qualities - 
I have mentioned, let it be confidered, that 
it is owing tohabit, for by a:conftant ufe 
of it, they in time render themftlvesinfens | 
fible to its effets, in| the fame:manneras— 
the Turks do, with refpe& to their! chew- 
ing opium. nN Pe 1 i gh 

The Indians, from: whom we: learned 
‘manner of fmoaking, accuftomed them=> 
selves'to ule ‘bacco; only: when they were 

-sucndatigued with labour or. Begg 
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when they wifhed to foretell things to come. 


For the {moke’s lullmg them to fleep and: 
creating fundry dreams ; on their awak- 
ing, they found themfelvesi refrefhed, andi 
from. their wandering: thoughts during 
their infenfibility, they. fondly conceived, 
they could prognofticate the event of any, 
butinefs they took in hand,or any matter of 
importance they wifhed-to know. 

. Their method of wlingit wasthis. Hav- 
ing dried the leaves, they ca{t them on the 
coals, and-with a cane received thé fmoke 
ofthem by the mouth and noftrils till they: 
fell into a drunken trance or fleep, in 
which they. continued three or four hours,. 
according to the quantity of fmoke they 
hady taken» in. After which they found 
themfelves lightened and. refrefhed, and: 
were able to return: to their labour or ex- 
ercife as before... 5 hee 
- But we fmoke:fosacco for no fuch pur 
pofe ; where’ one perfon takes, a: pipe me- 
dicinally,.a. hundred'do it for: pleafure to 
_ pafs away the time, Andas this is done 
indifcriminately atall timesand by allages 
and conftitutions, very often to the injury 
of health, a few obfervations upon this 
— fubje&t, can: be no lefs profitable than 

- pleafing. Notwithftanding 


: 
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Notwithftanding there is fomething in- 
jurious in the nature’ of tobacco, and it 
leaves a difagreeable fmell and favour be- 
hind it ; yet it is beneficial to fuch perfons: 
as are of a cold, moift -conftitution, and 
troubled with rheums, efpecially in cold, 
damp weather, and when ufed moderately ; 
for it will expel wind, diffolve and diiii- 
~ pate cold humours, raife the {pirits, eafe 

‘pains in the teeth, fwelling- of the gums 
and aches of the joints; and if the fmoke 
be fwallowed, it will {pedily cure a fur- 
feit, by caufing a fudden evacuation both 
upwards and downwards. But to fuch .— 
as are not of a colt and moitt conftitution, 
‘nor affected with rheums,. tho’ it he only 
taken in at the mouth and immediately e- 
jected, it is unwholefome, as its heat will 
greatly affe@t the brain and difturb the a~ 
nimal fpirits. As to {wallowing the fmoke, 
unlefs medicinally, or by way of phyfic, 
it is abfolutely pernicious both to the fto- 
mach and the lungs, for it diftarbs digef- 
tion and tends to dry up the foft and fpun- 
gy fubftance of the lungs. If any one 
therefore has habituated himfelf tothisidle — 

' practice, let him inftantly leave it off, for 
though he may find'no great io 
- ele a 
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in their mouths. In the laft place, 
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~ cles arifing from it, while he is youngand 


ftrong, yet he’ may be affured, when it is 
too late to repair the injury, he will dif- 
cover that it has ruined his conftitution. 
There are two or three cautions to be 
obferved by thofe who accuftom themfelves 
to fmoaking, which fhall conclude the 
whole ; one is, that in drawing the fmoke, 
they take care that they fuck it not fudden- 
ly into their throat or windpipe, as in 
fuch cafe it will much offend and difturb 


both the lungs and the mouth of the fto- — 


mach. Another caution is in returning 
the fmoke from the mouth, to take care it 
does not outwardly affe&.the eyes, for it 
will do them a great deal of injury. A 
third caution, not to go abroad into the air 
for half an hour after they quit their pipe, 


> 


efpecially if the feafon be cold or damp, © 


for the tobacco will open the pores of the 


head, and the fudden accefs of the cold air 


may do a great deal of mifchief. Hence 
we may fee how idle and foolifh fuch per=. 
fons act, who walk or travel with a pipe 

uch 


asare of adry lean conftitutionfhould fhun 


ae 


THE END. 


~ the ufe of tobacca totally. for its dryingna- — 
ture mutt be deftruétive to fuch habits, . 
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